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A  COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYEE  AND  SUPERVISOR  PERCEPTIONS 

OF  THE  USE  OF  EXPOSURE  AND  THE  SOLICITATION 

OF  FEEDBACK  WITHIN  A  LARGE  STATE  AGENCY 

By 

JOAN  MARIE  VERMILLION 

December,  1986 

Chairman:   Paul  Fitzgerald 

Major  Department:   Counselor  Education 

Despite  the  importance  of  communication  in  the  supervi- 
sor-employee relationship,  it  remains  a  major  problem  for 
most  individuals  and  most  organizations.   This  study  examined, 
described,  and  compared  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  the  use  of  exposure  (i.e.,  the  expression  of  feelings, 
knowledge,  and  conjectures)  and  the  solicitation  of  feedback 
within  a  large  state  agency.   The  impact  of  additional 
variables,  including  gender,  length  of  employment,  and 
length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  was  also 
studied. 

Supervisors  and  their  employees  at  all  hierarchcal 
levels  of  a  large  state  agency  were  mailed  a  survey  and 
a  Demographic  Information  Sheet.   Each  of  the  125  supervi- 
sors was  sent  a  Personnel  Relations  Survey  in  which  they 
were  asked  to  assess  their  own  communication  tendencies 
with  their  employees.   Each  of  the  125  employees  was  a 
Management  Relations  Survey  in  which  they  were  asked  to 
assess  their  supervisor's  communication  tendencies  and 
their  own  communication  practices  with  their  supervisor. 

v 


Results  showed  that  employees'  perceptions  of  supervi- 
sors' solicitations  of  feedback  differed  from  the  supervi- 
sors' perceptions.   No  other  statistically  significant 
(p<.05)  results  were  found.   However,  the  results  indicated 
that  a  large  percentage  of  respondents  perceived  themselves 
to  use  exposure  to  a  minimal  degree;  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  used  a  bureaucratic-defensive  or  a  permissive- 
apprehensive  interpersonal  stye  of  communication.   The 
returned  sample  also  showed  that  the  length  of  the  supervi- 
sor-employee relationship  was  only  two  years  and  that  63% 
of  the  supervisor  respondents  were  female. 

Overall,  the  results  suggested  an  underutilization 
of  exposure.   The  scores  of  the  respondents  were  lower 
than  the  normed  scores.   In  addition,  a  major  conclusion 
of  this  study  was  that  employees  perceive  receiving  less 
feedback-solicitation  from  their  supervisors  than  supervisors 
perceive  that  they  are  soliciting.   No  differences  were 
apparent  in  the  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  use  of 
exposure  or  solicitation  of  feedback  in  regard  to  gender- 
matched  or  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs. 
Also,  length  of  employment  within  a  large  state  agency 
did  not  significantly  impact  on  the  amount  of  exposure 
used  or  amount  of  feedback  solicited.   Finally,  reciprocity 
of  communications  between  supervisor  and  employee  as  a 
function  of  the  length  of  their  relationship  was  not  found. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  process  of  communication  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  functioning  of  any  organization  (Longnecker  &  Pringle, 
1 981 ) .   Communication  can  be  viewed  as  a  network  that  binds 
all  of  the  members  of  the  organization  to  influence  and  react 
to  one  another  (Reber  &  Terry.,  1975).   Although  communication 
is  important  at  all  levels  of  an  organization,  the  communica- 
tion between  a  supervisor  and  employees  represents  the  most 
critical  area  in  the  organization  (Faranda,  1983).   Communi- 
cation is  the  base  for  all  supervisor  activities  (Reber  & 
Terry,  1975).   In  managing  others,  a  supervisor  needs  to 
communicate  with  employees  in  order  to  explain  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  to  discuss  who  is  to  do  it,  and  to  explain 
how  it  should  be  completed  (George,  1982).   Communication 
has  been  reported  to  consume  50%  to  90%  of  a  supervisor's 
time  (Berkman,  1974;  George,  1982;  Hampton,  Summer,  &  Webber, 
1982;  Reber  &  Terry,  1975)).   Research  shows  that  supervisors 
initiate  communication  with  an  employee  approximately  7.1 
(of  40)  hours  per  week,  and  that  communications  initiated 
by  employees  with  their  supervisors  average  approximately 
6.7  hours  per  week  (Berkman,  1974).   Communication  is  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  most  frequent  managerial  activity 
found  in  today's  organizations  (Luthans  &   Larsen,  1986). 
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Supervisors  must  maintain  adequate  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  their  employees  if  they  expect  to  achieve  organiza- 
tional goals.   The  process  of  communicating  is  also  closely 
linked  to  organizational  success  and  corporate  health  (Berkman, 
1974;  O'Reilly,  1977).   According  to  Hall  (1971),  "the  ease 
with  which  information  flows  downward,  upward,  and  horizontally 
is  often  a  major  internal  indicant  of  organizational  effec- 
tiveness" (p.  216). 

Despite  the  importance  of  communication  in  the  process 
of  getting  work  completed,  it  remains  a  major  problem  for 
most  individuals  and  most  organizations  (Reber  &  Terry,  1975). 
Available  research  has  indicated  that  70%  of  all  supervisor- 
employee  communications  fail  to  achieve  their  intended  pur- 
poses.  According  to  Berkman  (1974),  "corporate  communications 
are  in  a  state  of  some  disrepair,  and  managers  are  increasingly 
faced  with  the. dilemma  of  improving  channels  of  communication 
or  sinking  into  the  wreckage  of  misunderstood  messages" 
(p.  100). 

In  order  to  understand  communication  in  an  organization, 

it  is  important  to  study  the  communication  practices  of  the 

individuals  in  the  organization  (Hall,  1971).   Blake  and 

Mouton  (cited  in  Hall,.  1 971  I   commented  that 

When  management  is  effective  and  relationships  are  sound, 
problems  of  communication  tend  not  to  occur.   It  is 
only  when  relationships  amoung  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  unsound  and  fraught  with  unarticulated  tensions 
that  complaints  of  communication  breakdown  begin  to 
be  heard.   Thus,  the  quality  of  relationships  in  an 
organization  may  dictate  to  a  great  extent  the  level 
of  communication  effectiveness,  (p.  217) 


The  manner  in  which  individuals  relate  to  others;  in  the 
giving  and  seeking  of  information  dictates  the  quality  of 
relationships  and:,  whether  there  are  problems  in  communication 
(Hall,  1971).   The  communication  practices  individuals  employ 
in  an  organizational  setting  are  the  ultimate  determinants 
of  what  information  goes  where  and:,  of  whether  communication 
is  distorted  (Hall,  1971).   Interpersonal  communication 
practices  are  at  the  core  of  organizational  problems,  communi- 
cation breakdowns,  work  climates,  and  the  quality  of  work 
relationships. 

The  communication  practices  between  employees  and  super- 
visors are  especially  important  for  the  organization.   Employ- 
ees are  viewed  as  active  information  processors,  collecting 
information  relating  to  a  variety  of  goals  they  hope  to  achieve 
within  the  work  setting  (Walsh,  Ashford,  &  Hill,  1985). 
Supervisors  are  important  as  a  source  of  information.  andJ. 
are  the  employee's  primary  link  to  the  information  environment 
(Krackhardt,  McKenna,  Porter,  &  Steers,  1981).   According 
to  Shtogren  (1980) , 

managers  must  be  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  colla- 
borative relationship  with  and  among  subordinates. 
To  do  so  calls  for  a  variety  of  communication  skills 
for  sharing  information  and  personal  feelings  and  creat- 
ing a  psychologically  safe  environment  where  conflicts 
can  be  confronted  and  used  to  mutual  advantage.   (p. 
214) 

One  of  the  techniques  used  to  maintain  a  collaborative  rela- 
tionship is  feedback.   According  to  Sayles  and  Strauss.  (1981), 
"perhaps  the  single  most  important  method  of  improving  communi- 
cation is  feedback"  (p.  104).   Feedback  reduces  distortion 


in  communication  (Luft,  1970),  is  a  means  of  comparing  one's 
own  perceptions  of  one's  behavior  with  other's  perceptions 
(Hanson,  1975),  and  is  generic  to  any  work  setting  (Greller 
&  Herold,  1975).   The  information  employees  receive  from 
supervisors  has  traditionally  been  the  primary  source  of 
feedback  for  employees. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  by  supervisors  and 
employees  regarding  their  communication  relationship  is  that 
they  are  not  provided  with  effective  and  relevant  feedback 
(Jablin,  1979).   Feedback  is. essential  for  the  supervisor- 
employee  relationship,  and  yet  in  most  work  settings,  feedback 
tends  to  be  used  much  too  infrequently  (Ilgen,  Fisher,  & 
Taylor,  1979).   Hanson  (1975)  has  clarified  the  two  vantage 
points  of  feedback:   (a)  giving  feedback — the  verbal  process 
through  which  an  individual  informs  others  regarding  percep- 
tions and  feelings  about  their  behavior,  and  (b)  soliciting 
feedback  —  the  process  through  which  an  individual  asks  about 
the  others'  perceptions  and  feelings  about  his/her  behavior. 

This  study  investigated  the  solicitation  of  feedback 
in  the  supervisor-employee  relationship.   According  to  Hanson 
(1975),  feedback  is  more  helpful  when  the  individual  solicits 
it.   "Asking  for  feedback  may  indicate  that  the  receiver 
is  prepared  to  listen  and  wants  to  know  how  others  perceive 
his  behavior"  (Hanson,  1975,  p.  152). 

Another  technique  for  establishing  effective  communica- 
tion is  the  use  of  exposure.   Exposure  is  defined  as  the 
open  and  candid  expression  or  disclosure  of  feelings,  factual 


knowledge,  guesses,  and  the  like  in  a  conscious  attempt  to 

share  (Luft,  1969).   Steele  (1975)  asserted  that  communication 

problems  have  their  roots  in  how  much  and  what  people  want 

to  expose,  rather  than  technicalities  in  the  communication 

process.   According  to  Steele  (1975), 

when  people  wish  to  disclose,  and  when  the  norms  of 
the  system  support  it,  they  are  able  to  be  quite  inven- 
tive about  the  means  for  sharing  information.   When 
people  do  not  really  wish  to  do  this,  or  when  the  system 
punishes  open  behavior,  communication  looms  as  a  diffi- 
cult process.   (p.  8) 

Until  supervisors  are  trusted  by  their  employees  and  are_believed 

to  be  open,  candid,  and  value  the  same  in  others,  barriers 

will  block  closer  working  relationships  (Argyris,  1970). 

The  effectiveness  of  communication  practices  depends •_ on  how 

well  an  individual  is  seen  as 

1.  Owning  up  to,  or  accepting  responsibility  for  one's 
ideas  and  feelings. 

2.  Being  open  to  ideas  and  feelings  of  others  and  those 
from  within  one's  self. 

3.  Experimenting  with  new  ideas  and  feelings. 

4.  Helping  others  to  own  up  to,  be  open  to,  and  to 
experiment  with  their  ideas  and  feelings.   (Argyris,, 
1970,  p.  40) 

Exposure  and  feedback  are  two  of  the  few  constructs  in 
organizational  communication  that  have  been  shown  to  be  posi- 
tively related  to  both  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
performance  (Burke  &   Wilcox,  1969;  Indik,  Georgopoulos,  & 
Seashore,  1961;  Jablin,  1982).   An  individual  can  theoreti- 
cally employ  exposure  and  feedback  processes  to  an  optimal 
and  equal  degree.   When  exposure  and  feedback  processes  are 
used  to  a  great  and  balanced  extent,  then  an  ideal  state 
of  communication  exists  (Hall,  1971). 


Another  factor  that  impacts  upon  communication  in  an 
organization  is  size.   Organizational  size  generally  refers 
to  the  total  number  of  full-  and  part-time  persons  employed 
within  an  organization  (Jablin,  1982).   Jablin  (1982)  collected 
data  from  over  800  subordinates  in  15  different  organizations 
for  his  study  of  organizational  size  and  supervisor-employee 
communication.   He  discovered  that  employees  in  very  large 
organizations  (over  1,000  employees)  perceive  less  exposure 
than  employees  in  small  organizations.   Jablin  (1982)  suggested 
that  in  a  large  organization,  supervisors  may  experience 
message-overload.   Therefore,  they  may  handle  this  overload 
by  failing  to  respond  to  communications  from  their  employees. 
The  employees  would  then  feel  that  their  communications  were 
not  open'.  -   In  a  similar  study,  Young  (1978)  found  that 
communication  openness  may  be  more  common  in  flexible  and 
de-centralized. settings  than  in  less  flexible  and  centralized 
organizational  structures.   The  results  of  these  studies 
lend  support  to  the  notion  that  organizational  size  is  nega- 
tively related  to  the  quality  of  communication. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Several  studies  have  researched  the  use  of  exposure 
and  solicitation  of  feedback  in  supervisor-employee  relation- 
ships.  Hall  and  Williams  (1967)  found  that  the  employees' 
perceptions  of  their  supervisors'  use  of  exposure  and  feed- 
back-soliciting behaviors  matched  how  the  supervisors  described 
themselves  (Hall,  1971).   Later,  Hall  (1971)  found  that  expo- 
sure was  used  frequently  by  supervisors  in  communications 


with  their  employees,  and  that  employees  infrequently  used 
exposure  when  communicating  with  their  supervisors.   He 
hypothesized  that  employees  monitor,  filter,  and  over-control 
the  information  flow  between  themselves  and  their  supervisors, 
and  therefore  a  communication  breakdown  results.   He  also 
found  that  feedback  was  used  less  frequently  when  supervisors 
interact  with  their  employees. 

In  addition,  Hall  suggested  that  a  reciprocity  existed 
between  a  supervisor  and  his/her  subordinate  in  terms  of 
their  interpersonal  communication  styles.   Four  different 
interpersonal  communication  styles  were  established  to  de- 
scribe the  interaction  of  exposure  and  feedback  processes 
as  measured  by  the  Management  Relations  Survey  (MRS)  or 
the  Personnel  Relations  Survey  (PRS).   Type  A  reflected 
minimal  use  of  both  exposure  and  feedback,  a  bureaucratic- 
defensive  interpersonal  style.   Type  B  reflected  a  minimal 
use  of  exposure  and  a  maximum  use  of  feedback,  a  permissive- 
apprehensive  interpersonal  style.   Type  C  was  based  on  a 
maximum  use  of  exposure  to  the  neglect  of  feedback,  an  auto- 
cratic-complacent style.   Type  D  reflected  the  use  of  exposure 
and  feedback  to  a  great  and  balanced  extent,  a  collaborative- 
risk  taking  style.   Hall  tested  this  reciprocity  hypothesis 
and  support  was  found  to  validate  his  assumption,  that  a 
supervisor  and  his/her  employees  tend  to  have  the  same  inter- 
personal communication  style  (Hall,  1974). 

This  study  tested  whether  the  employee's  perceptions 
of  their  supervisors'  use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting 
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behaviors  matched  how  the  supervisors  described  themselves. 
Next,  this  study  tested  whether  the  employees'  perceptions 
of  their  own  use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting  behaviors 
matched  how  the  supervisors  described  themselves. 

This  study  also  looked  at  additional  variables  that 
could  impact  on  the  use  of  exposure  and  the  solicitation 
of  feedback  in  the  supervisor-employee  communication  relation- 
ship.  Since  the  past  studies  in  this  area  had  used  male 
supervisors,  the  question  of  whether  gender  differences 
impacted  on  discrepancies  of , perceptions  was  tested.   Super- 
visor-employee pairs  were  categorized  as  matched  or  unmatched 
in  regard  to  gender.   The  length  of  the  supervisor-employee 
relationship  was  another  variable  investigated.   Finally, 
the  length  of  employment  in  the  agency  was  studied  as  a 
variable.   The  research  question  tested  was  whether  the 
length  of  employment  in  the  large  state  agency  impacted 
on  the  amount  of  exposure  used  and  feedback  solicited. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  general  problem  investigated  in  this  study  was 
that  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  employee 
perceptions  and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the  use  of  exposure 
and  the  solicitation  of  feedback  within  a  large  state  agency 
i.S'.  unknown.   The  use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting 
behaviors  was  specifically  examined,  as  these  behaviors 
are  important  components  in  the  communication  practices 
between  employees  and  supervisors.   This  present  study 
extended  previous  research  by  attempting  to  determine  in 


what  ways  gender,  length  of  employment,  and  the  length  of 
the  supervisor-employee  relationship  impact  on  the  use  of 
feedback  and  exposure  by  an  employee  and  his/her  supervisor. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  addressed  in  this 
study: 

Ho1 .   There  is  no  difference  between  an  employee's 

perception  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of 
feedback  and  the  supervisor's  perception  of  the 
supervisor's  own  solicitation  of  feedback. 

Ho2.   There  is  no  difference  between  an  employee's  per- 
ception of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure  and 
the  supervisor's  perception  of  the  supervisor's 
own  use  of  exposure. 

Ho3.   There  is  no  relationship  between  an  employee's 

perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback 
and  the  supervisor's  perception  of  the  supervisor's 
own  solicitation  of  feedback. 

Ho4.   There  is  no  relationship  between  an  employee's 

perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure  and  the 
supervisor's  perception  of  the  supervisor's  own 
use  of  exposure. 

Ho5.   There  is  no  difference  between  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs 
in  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee 
and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's 
solicitation  of  feedback. 
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Ho6.   There  is  no  difference  between  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs 
in  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee 
and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's 
use  of  exposure. 
Ho7.   There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 

of  employment  (in  the  agency)  and  the  reported 
amount  of  feedback  solicited. 
Ho8.   There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 

of  employment  (in. the  agency)  and  the  reported 
amount  of  exposure  used. 
Ho9.   There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and 
the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's 
reported  solicitation  of  feedback  and  the  super- 
visor's reported  solicitation  of  feedback. 
Ho10.   There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and 
the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's 
reported  use  of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's 
reported  use  of  exposure. 
Ho1 1 .   There  is  no  association  between  employment  status 

and  type  of  interpersonal  communication  style  utilized. 
The  .05  level  of  significance  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
rejection  of  a  null  hypothesis. 

Support  for  the  Approach  to  the  Study 
A  descriptive  research  study  was  completed  to  attempt 
to  find  answers  for  some  questions  generated  in  the  current 
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research.   Descriptive  research,  according  to  Isaac  and  Michael 
(1983),  is  a  method  to  describe  systematically  the  facts  and 
characteristics  of  the  population  studied.   A  mail  survey  was 
used  in  this  research  study.   According  to  Isaac  and  Michael 
(1983),  mailed  surveys  are  inexpensive,  wide-ranging,  self- 
administering,  and  can  keep  the  respondent's  identity  anony- 
mous.  Disadvantages  often  referred  to  with  mailed  surveys 
are  (a)  a  low  response  rate,  especially  with  less  educated 
individuals,  and  older  street  addresses;  (b)  no  assurance 
that  the  questions  will  be  understood;  and  (c)  no  assurance 
regarding  who  will  actually  complete  the  survey  (Isaac  & 
Michael,  1983;  Jaeger,  1984). 

In  order  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
mailed  surveys,  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

1 .  All  of  the  individuals  studied  were  from  the  same 
agency,  the  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehab- 
ilitative Services  (HRS).   In  order  to  increase  the 
response  rate,  a  letter  of  approval  signed  by  the 
head  administrator  was  sent  to  each  participant. 

2.  Updated  computerized  lists  of  supervisors  and  employ- 
ees were  used  to  obtain  the  samples  for  this  study. 
Therefore,  inaccurate  or  outdated  respondent  infor- 
mation was  not  a  factor  that  impacted  on  the  response 
rate. 

3.  The  individuals  participating  in  this  study  received 
and  returned  their  materials  through  an  in-house 
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mailing  system.   Thus,  these  individuals  integrated 
the  completion  of  the  survey  into  their  normal 
work  duties,  ensuring  its  completion  within  the 
appropriate  time  frame.   In  addition,  the  partici- 
pants assumed  no  personal  cost  for  participation. 
4.   One  follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  each  non-responding 
individual.   The  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  reports  an  increase  in  the 
return  rate  when  a  follow-up  letter  is  used  (Borg, 
1963). 

Significance  of  the  Study 
Limited  research  has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of 
organizational  communication.   Luthans  and  Larsen  (1986) 
asserted  that  more  information  is  needed  regarding  how  commun- 
ication occurs  in  an  organization.   None  of  the  current 
communication  theories  clearly  explains  the  interpersonal 
communication  process  in  organizational  settings  (Klauss 
&   Bass,  1982).   According  to  Thayer  (1968),  "perhaps  more 
has  been  'communicated'  about  'communication  problems'  in 
organizations  than  any  other  single  topic  in  the  field. 
Yet  this  plethora  of  commentary  has  not  been  conducive  either 
to  theory  building  or  to  theory  validation"  (p.  80).   According 
to  Klauss  and  Bass  (1982),  little  progress  has  been  made 
a  decade  later.   Systematic  research  in  the  area  of  organiza- 
tional communication  is  sparse.   Up  to  1972,  some  22  major 
studies  were  reported  in  the  area  of  organizational  communi- 
cation.  Available  research-based  knowledge  about  communication 
stems  from  laboratory  experiments  and  a  few  field  studies. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  this  study  will 
advance  knowledge  in  the  field  of  communication.   This  study 
extended  previous  research,  in  that  it  looked  at  additional 
variables  that  may  be  impacting  on  the  supervisor-employee 
communication  relationship.   The  use  of  exposure  and  feedback 
was  studied  because  these  processes  are  key  indicators  in 
the  area  of  organizational  communication.   They  are  two 
of  the  few  constructs  in  organizational  communication  that 
have  been  shown  to  be  positively  related  to  both  job  satisfac- 
tion and  organizational  performance  (Burke  &   Wilcox,  1969; 
Indik,  Georgopoulos,  &    Seashore,  1961;  Jablin,  1982).   Yet, 
there  are  deficiencies  in  the  present  knowledge  about  feedback 
and  exposure  (Ilgen,  Fisher,  &  Taylor,  1979;  Jablin,  1982). 
Some  past  research  has  been  conducted  studying  the  use  of 
feedback  and  exposure,  but  in  each  of  these  studies  except 
one,  only  male. supervisors  were  studied.   Therefore,  the 
impact  of  gender  on  the  supervisor-employee  relationship 
was  investigated  in  this  research  study.   Another  variable 
that  may  impact  upon  this  relationship  is  race.   This  vari- 
able, however,  was  not  included  in  this  study  due  to  the 
size  of  the  sample.   The  number  of  non-Caucasians  in  this 
sample  was  limited-  and  did  not  allow  appropriate  statisti- 
cal computations.   This  study  also  investigated  the  impact 
of  the  length  of  employment  with  the  agency   and  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship.   These  are  two 
other  variables  that  have  not  been  previously  studied  with 
exposure  and  feedback.   Therefore,  this  study  offers  a  base 
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of  new  research  information  that  may  help  professionals  better 
understand  the  area  of  communication. 

In  addition,  this  research  provides  knowledge  about  the 
existing  communications  in  HRS.   With  this  knowledge,  improve- 
ments, if  warranted,  can  be  made.   From  a  counseling  framework, 
the  results  of  this  study  could  be  valuable  to  diagnose 
the  problems  and  to  initiate  remedies.   If  an  unhealthy 
climate  exists,  then  the  mental  health  of  the  individual 
employees  may  be  at  risk.   Counseling  of  a  human  resource 
nature  may  be  warranted. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  are  being  provided  to  assist 
the  reader  in  understanding  the  terms  used  in  this  study: 

Communication  is  the  flow  of  information,  impressions, 
and  understandings  between  members  of  an  organization—whether 
directly  related  to  the  functioning  of  the  organization 
or  incidental  to  it  ( Athanassiades,  1974). 

The  demographic  information  sheet  is  a  one-page  sheet 
mailed  with  the  packet  of  materials  sent  to  all  participants 
in  this  study.   This  sheet  contains  five  questions  regarding 
the  respondent  and  the  communication  relationship  that  the 
respondent  has  with  his/her  supervisor  or  subordinate  (see 
Appendix  C) . 

The  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  solicita- 
tion of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback,  tested  in  hypothesis  9,  was  obtained  by  using 
the  employee's  perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of 
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feedback  (measured  by  the  Part  II  feedback  score  from  the 
MRS)  and  the  supervisor's  perception  of  the  supervisor's 
own  solicitation  of  feedback  (measured  by  the  Part  I  feedback 
score  from  the  PRS ) .   The  lower  of  these  two  scores  was 
subtracted  from  the  higher  score  to  obtain  this  discrepancy 
score. 

The  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  use 
of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's  reported  use  of  exposure, 
tested  in  hypothesis  10,  was  obtained  by  using  the  employee's 
perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure  (measured  by  the 
Part  II  exposure  score  from  the  MRS)  and  the  supervisor's 
perception  of  the  supervisor's  own  use  of  exposure  (measured 
by  the  Part  I  exposure  score  from  the  PRS).   The  lower  of 
these  two  scores  was  subtracted  from  the  higher  score  to 
obtain  this  discrepancy  score. 

The  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  percep- 
tions of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback,  tested 
in  hypothesis  5,  was  obtained  by  using  the  employee's  percep- 
tion of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback  (measured 
by  the  Part  I  feedback  score  from  the  MRS)  and  the  supervi- 
sor's perception  of  the  supervisor's  own  solicitation  of 
feedback  (measured  by  the  Part  I  feedback  score  from  the 
PRS).   The  lower  of  these  two  scores  was  subtracted  from 
the  higher  score  to  obtain  this  discrepancy  score. 

The  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  percep- 
tions of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure,  tested  in  hypothe- 
sis 6,  was  obtained  by  using  the  employee's  perception  of 
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the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure  (measured  by  the  Part  I 
exposure  score  from  the  MRS)  and  the  supervisor's  percep- 
tion of  the  supervisor's  own  use  of  exposure  (measured  by 
the  Part  I  exposure  score  from  the  PRS).   The  lower  of  these 
two  scores  was  subtracted  from  the  higher  score  to  obtain 
this  discrepancy  score. 

The  employee  is  an  individual  in  a  work  setting  who 
works  under  the  supervision  of  an  employer.   For  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  the  terms  subordinate  and  employee  are  used 
interchangeably. 

Exposure  is  the  open  and  candid  expression  or  dis- 
closure of  one's  feelings,  factual  knowledge,  guesses,  and 
the  like  in  a  conscious  attempt  to  share  (Luft,  1969). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  terms  openness,  exposure, 
and  disclosure  were  used  interchangeably. 

Interpersonal  communication  practices  are  the  basic 
information  processes  that  occur  between  two  people  in  a 
relationship,  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  quality  and  product- 
ivity of  the  relationship.   The  processes  employed  are  de- 
scribed as  the  use  of  exposure  and  the  solicitation  of  feed- 
back.  These  are  conscious  processes  which  may  be  changed 
or  managed  (Hall,  1971). 

The  interpersonal  communication  styles  are  the  four 
types  that  have  been  established  to  describe  the  interaction 
of  exposure  and  feedback  processes  as  measured  by  the  Manage- 
ment Relations  Survey  or  the  Personnel  Relations  Survey. 
The  results  of  each  of  these  surveys  can  be  depicted  as 
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follows:   Type  A  reflects  a  minimal  use  of  both  exposure 
and  feedback  processes,  on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS.   It  is  a 
fairly  impersonal  approach  to  interpersonal  relationships, 
described  as  a  bureaucratic-defensive  interpersonal  style. 
A  difference,  greater  than  20  percentile  points  between 
the  exposure  and  the  feedback  scores  on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS, 
indicates  imbalance  and  suggests  an  overuse  of  one  of  the 
processes  at  the  expense  of  the  other.   Imbalance  can  be 
of  two  types,  Type  B  and  Type  C.   Type  B  reflects  an  under- 
use  of  exposure  and  an  overuse  of  feedback  on  the  MRS  or 
the  PRS.   It  is  described  as  a  permissive-apprehensive  inter- 
personal style.   Type  C  is  based  on  an  overuse  of  exposure 
to  the  neglect  of  feedback  on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS.   It  is 
described  as  an  autocratic-complacent  style.   Type  D  reflects 
the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback  processes  to  a  great  and 
balanced  extent  on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS.   If  the  exposure 
and  feedback  scores  differ  by  20  percentile  points  or  less, 
than  it  is  considered  that  one  uses  both  processes  equally. 
Based  on  the  Johari  Window  model  itself,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial empirical  data,  Type  D  is  the  ideal  style  and  should 
be  on  the  order  of  an  80  x  80  percentile  plot  (Hall,  1974). 

The  Johari  Window  is  a  model  of  interpersonal  relations 
developed  by  Joseph  Luft  and  Harry  Ingham  in  1955.   A  four- 
fold table  is  a  graphic  depiction  of  this  model,  as  shown 
in  Figure  1-1.   The  interaction  of  two  sources  of  information, 
self  and  others,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  concept.   The 
two  informational  sources  are  broken  into  two  categories 
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Not  Known  to  Self 


Known 
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Others 


1 
OPEN 
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UNKNOWN 


Figure  1 -1 .   Johari  Window 

Note.   From  Of  Human  Interaction  (p.  13)  by  J.  Luft,  1969, 
Palo  Alto,  California:   National  Press  Books.   Copyright 
1969  by  Mayfield  Publishing.   Reprinted  with  permission. 

of  knowing:   (a)  there  is  pertinent  information  which  is 
known  by  the  self,  and  similarly  there  is  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  is  actively  influencing  relationships  while  it 
is  still  unknown  by  the  self;  and  (b)  there  is  relevant 
information  which  is  known  by  others,  and  equally  relevant 
information  which  is  unknown  by  others.   The  Johari  Window 
divides  the  total  individual  into  four  quadrants.   Luft 
(1969)  defined  the  four  areas  as  follows:   Quadrant  1 --The 
open  quadrant  consists  of  that  material  about  self  which 
is  known  to  both  the  individual  and  to  those  with  whom  the 
individual  interacts;  Quadrant  2--The  blind  quadrant  consists 
of  that  material  about  self  which  is  known  to  others  but 
not  to  oneself;  Quadrant  3--The  hidden  quadrant  consists 
of  that  material  about  self  of  which  the  individual  is  aware, 
but  which  is  not  known  to  those  with  whom  the  individual 
interacts;  and  Quadrant  4--The  unknown  quadrant  consists 
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of  material  about  self  that  is  out  of  awareness  of  both 

the  individual  and  those  with  whom  the  individual  interacts. 

Hall  (1980)  utilized  the  Johari  Window  concept  to  repre- 
sent the  context  of  an  interpersonal  relationship.   He  labeled 
the  four  information  quadrants  in  order  to  best  reflect 
the  dynamics  occurring  in  each.   Figure  1-2  depicts  the 
graphic  four-celled  figure  of  the  revised  Johari  Window. 
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Figure  1-2.   Johari  Awareness  Model  of  Interpersonal  Processes. 
Note.   From  "Interpersonal  Style  and  the  Communication  Dilemma: 
II.   Utility  of  the  Johari  Awareness  Model  for  Genotypic 
Diagnoses"  by  J.  Hall,  1975,  Human  Relations,  28,  p.  716. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 

He  identified  the  four  cells,  as  follows:   (a)  Arena-- 
an  area  that  includes  the  informational  context  for  interper- 
sonal functioning;  (b)  Blindspot — an  area  of  hidden,  unper- 
ceived  information  that  inhibits  interpersonal  effectiveness; 
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(c)  Facade--an  area  of  hidden  information  motives,  and  feel- 
ings known  only  to  self;  and  (d)  Unknown--an  area  which 
includes  material  neither  known  by  the  self  nor  by  other 
parties  to  the  relationship.   Hall  (1980)  viewed  this  model 
as  an  open  system  which  is  dynamic.   Through  the  use  of 
exposure,  the  facade  and  unknown  areas  can  diminish  in  size. 
While  through  the  solicitation  of  feedback,  the  blindspot 
and  unknown  areas  can  diminish  in  size.   Hall  (1971)  explains 
the  dynamic  nature  of  this  model,  as  follows: 

The  dynamic  character  of  the  model,  notwithstanding 
the  rather  static  picture  created  by  its  graphic  repre- 
sentation, is  critical;  for  it  is  the  movement  capabil- 
ity of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  partition 
the  interpersonal  space  into  regions  which  gives  indivi- 
duals control  over  what  their  relationships  will  become. 
More  explicitly,  the  Self  can  significantly  influence 
the  size  of  his  Arena  in  relating  to  others  by  the 
behavioral  processes  he  employs  in  establishing  relation- 
ships.  To  the  extent  that  one  takes  the  steps  necessary 
to  apprise  others  of  relevant  information  which  he 
has  and  they  do  not,  he  is  enlarging  his  Arena  in  a 
downward  direction.   Within  the  framework  of  the  model, 
this  enlargement  occurs  in  concert  with  a  reduction 
of  one's  Facade.   Thus,  if  one  behaves  in  a  non-defen- 
sive, trusting,  and  possibly  risk-taking  manner  with 
others  -  sharing  pertinent  information  -  he  may  be 
thought  of  as  contributing  to  increased  mutual  awareness 
and  sharing  of  data.   The  process  one  employs  toward 
this  end  has  been  called  the  Exposure  process;  it  entails 
the  open  and  candid  disclosure  of  one's  feelings,  factual 
knowledge,  wild  guesses,  and  the  like  in  a  conscious 
attempt  to  share.   Frothy,  intentionally  untrue,  diver- 
sionary sharing  does  not  constitute  exposure;  and, 
as  personal  experience  will  attest,  it  does  nothing 
to  help  mutual  understanding.   The  Exposure  process 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Self  and  may  be 
used  as  a  mechanism  for  building  trust  and  for  legiti- 
mizing mutual  exposures. 

The  need  for  mutual  exposures  becomes  apparent 
when  one  considers  the  behavioral  process  required 
for  enlarging  the  Arena  laterally.   As  a  behavior  de- 
signed to  gain  reduction  in  one's  Blindspot,  the  Feed- 
back process  entails  an  active  solicitation  by  the 
Self  of  the  information  he  feels  others  might  have 
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which  he  does  not.   The  active,  initiative-taking  aspect 
of  this  solicitation  behavior  should  be  stressed  for 
again  the  Self  takes  the  primary  role  in  setting  inter- 
personal norms  and  in  legitimizing  certain  acts  within 
the  relationship.   Since  the  extent  to  which  the  Self 
will  actually  receive  the  Feedback  he  solicits  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  willingness  of  others  to  expose  their 
data,  the  need  for  a  climate  of  mutual  exposures  becomes 
apparent.   Control  by  the  Self  of  the  success  of  his 
Feedback-seeking  behaviors  is  less  direct  therefore 
than  in  the  case  of  self-exposure.   He  will  achieve 
a  reduction  of  his  Blindspot  only  with  the  cooperation 
of  others;  and  his  own  prior  willingness  to  deal  openly 
and  candidly  may  well  dictate  what  level  of  cooperative 
and  trusting  behavior  will  prevail  on  the  part  of  other 
parties  to  the  relationship. 

Thus,  one  can  theoretically  establish  interpersonal 
relationships  characterized  by  mutual  understanding 
and  increased  effectiveness  -  i.e.,  by  a  dominant  Arena  - 
if  he  will  engage  in  exposing  and  feedback  soliciting 
behaviors  to  an  optimal'  degree.   This  places  the  deter- 
mination of  productivity  and  amount  of  interpersonal 
reward  -  and  the  quality  of  relationships  -  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Self.   In  theory  this  amounts  to 
an  issue  of  interpersonal  competence,  and  in  practice 
it  amounts  to  the  conscious  and  sensitive  management 
of  interpersonal  processes.   (p.  221-222)  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  length  of  employment  is  the  number  of  years  that 
the  respondent  has  worked  with  Florida's  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  as  measured  by  the  respondent's 
answer  to  the  second  question  on  the  Demographic  Information 
Sheet. 

The  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship 
is  the  number  of  years  that  the  respondent  has  worked  with 
the  individual  listed  on  the  Demographic  Information  Sheet. 
Each  supervisor  that  completed  this  sheet  had  one  of  his/her 
employee's  names  listed,  while  each  employee  had  his/her 
supervisor's  name  listed.   This  variable  was  measured  by 
the  respondent's  answer  to  the  third  question  on  the 
Demographic  Information  Sheet. 
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The  Management  Relations  Survey  (MRS)  is  a  self-adminis- 
tered instrument  that  consists  of  two  sections,  with  20 
items  each.   It  surveys  the  manner  in  which  the  respondent's 
manager  functions  in  his  or  her  communication  relationship 
with  the  respondent.   In  addition,  it  is  a  self-reporting 
instrument  in  regard  to  how  the  respondent  feels  he  or  she 
relates  to  the  manager.   These  scores  are  interpreted  in 
terms  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting  behavior  (Hall, 
1980). 

The  Personnel  Relations  Survey  (PRS)  is  a  three-part, 
self-administered  personal  feedback  instrument  that  enables 
managers  to  assess  their  own  communication  tendencies  with 
others  in  the  work  setting.   It  depicts  six  scores:   exposure 
and  feedback  scores  for  each  of  three  relationships—with 
colleagues,  employees,  and  supervisors  (Hall  &  Williams, 
1967).         ,  ■ 

Solicitation  of  feedback  is  an  active  solicitation 
by  the  self  of  the  information  that  others  may  have  which 
he/she  does  not  (Luft,  1969). 

The  supervisor  is  an  individual  directly  in  charge 
of  two  or  more  employees,  who  is  expected  to  get  things 
done.   For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  terms  manager, 
employer,  and  supervisor  are  used  interchangeably. 

The  supervisor-employee  relationship  is  defined,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  dissertation,  as  the  interrelated  con- 
nection between  an  authority  figure  and  an  employee  under 
this  individual's  supervision. 
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Organization  of  the  Study 
Chapter  II  provides  a  review  of  related  literature. 
Chapter  III  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  methodology 
used  in  this  study.   Chapter  IV  shows  the  results  of  the 
completed  study.   Finally,  Chapter  V  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  results  and  the  conclusions  of  the  research  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  presents  a  review  of  the 
literature  and  past  research  studies  in  the  area  of  communi- 
cation, as  it  applies  to  the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback. 
A  review  of  the  literature  includes  definitions  of  communi- 
cation, models  of  communication,  the  importance  of  communica- 
tion, and  problems  in  communication.   In  addition,  a  review 
of  the  literature  regarding  the  processes  of  feedback  and 
exposure  was  completed.   The  second  section  of  this  chapter 
includes  a  review  of  research  studies  in  communication. 
Finally,  an  overview  of  the  major  points  of  this  chapter 
is  provided.   ^  . 

Communication 
Definitions  of  Communication 

Berkman  (1974)  defined  communication  as  a  simple  two- 
way  process  of  sending  and  receiving  information,  while 
Faranda  (1983)  defined  communication  as  the  "transmission 
of  meaning  to  someone  else"  (p.  41).   He  described  communi- 
cation as  the  process  of  sending  a  clear  message,  adjusting 
language  and  words  to  fit  the  receiver,  and  having  the 
message  accurately  understood  by  the  intended  receiver. 
Models  of  Communication 

Human  communication  is  a  complex  process,  and  a  lot 
of  research  has  been  done  on  how  this  process  actually 
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works  (Lazarus,  1975).   Schramm  (1954)  suggested  that  each 
individual  has  a  frame  of  reference  that  is  used  to  assign 
meaning  to  any  stimulus  that  is  received.   This  frame  of 
reference  is  based  on  environment,  abilities,  past  learning, 
and  the  immediate  situation.   Each  individual,  because  he/she 
is  different,  has  a  different  frame  of  reference.   Schramm 
proposed  that  two  people  would  communicate  better  the  more 
their  frames  of  reference  overlap.   If  their  frames  of  refer- 
ence do  not  meet,  then  there  are  no  common  experiences  or 
similar  psychological  sets  and  communication  becomes  impossi- 
ble.  Schramm  recommended  that  through  discussions,  learning, 
and  experience,  an  individual  could  expand  his/her 
existing  frame  of  reference.   Hampton,  Summer,  and  Webber 
(1982)  described  the  pertinent  steps  in  the  communication 
process,  in  a  similar  manner,  as  follows:   The  sender 
develops  and  encodes  a  message  in  a  form  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted.  The  message  is  sent  in  the  form  of  gestures, 
written  words,  speech,  or  drawn  symbols.   The  message  is 
perceived,  decoded,  and  understood  by  the  receiver.   According 
to  Hampton,  Summer,  and  Webber  (1982),  "the  originators 
of  a  message  can  encode  it  only  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  experience  and  knowledge.   Similarly,  receivers 
can  decode  only  within  their  own  experience"  (p.  212). 
These  models  may  provide  an  explanation  of  problems  in 
communication  due  to  differences  between  the  receiver  and 
the  sender. 
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In  contrast,  (Hunt,  1980)  proposed  a  different  model 
of  communication.   This  model  demonstrated  five  situational 
characteristics  that  influence  the  exchange  of  communication. 
They  are  (a)  the  climate,  or  attitudinal  environment,  in 
which  the  communication  takes  place;  (b)  the  perceived  purpose 
of  the  receiver  and  sender;  (c)  the  communication  skills 
of  both  parties;  (d)  the  intention  or  unintention  of  the 
communication;  and  (e)  whether  the  message  is  verbal  or 
non-verbal. 

In  addition  to  general  models  of  communication,  manage- 
ment theorists  have  developed  approaches  that  related  to 
communication  in  an  organization.   Early  theorists  of  manage- 
ment, other  than  Barnard  and  Fayol,  gave  little  attention 
to  the  topic  of  communication  (Luthans,  1981).   In  1938, 
Chester  Barnard  identified  communication  as  a  major  force 
in  an  organization.   He  recommended  that  effective  communi- 
cation skills  were  essential  to  attain  the  organization's 
purpose.   Barnard  emphasized  that  meaning  and  understanding 
in  communication  should  occur  before  authority  could  effect- 
ively be  communicated  from  employer  to  subordinate.   In 
1916,  Henri  Fayol  wrote  about  the  proper  method  of  communi- 
cation in  a  formal  organization  (Luthans,  1981). 

Since  these  early  contributions  of  Barnard  and  Fayol, 
the  area  of  communication  has  become  the  central  concern 
of  management  theorists.   Today's  management  theorists 
review  communication  as  a  dynamic  personal  process.   Wenburg 
and  Wilmont  (1973)  have  described  this  approach  as  follows: 
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"All  persons  are  engaged  in  sending  (encoding)  and  receiving 
(decoding)  messages  simultaneously.   Each  person  is  constantly- 
sharing  in  the  encoding  and  decoding  process,  and  each 
person  is  affecting  the  other"  (p.  5). 
The  Importance  of  Communication 

The  importance  of  communication  in  today's  organizations 
has  been  illustrated  by  many  authors.   The  following  review 
summarizes  the  literature  in  this  area.   According  to  Berkman 
(1974),  no  working  group  can  exist  very  long  without  communi- 
cating.  In  a  highly  technical  society,  communication 
has  taken  on  great  importance.   Communication  can  be  viewed 
as  a  network  that  binds  all  of  the  members  of  an  organization 
together,  making  it  possible  for  members  to  influence  and 
react  to  one  another  (Reber  &  Terry,  1975).   Although  communi- 
cation is  important  at  all  levels  of  an  organization,  the 
communication  between  a  supervisor  and  employees  represents 
the  most  critical  area  in  the  organization.   Communication 
is  a  vital  function  of  every  supervisory  relationship. 
The  traditional  downward  flow  of  communication  occurs  as 
a  function  of  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority 
in  the  creation  of  a  formal  organizational  hierarchy. 

According  to  Hampton,  Summer,  and  Webber  (1982),  "every- 
thing a  manager  does  —  from  motivating  and  influencing 
others,  to  controlling  and  modifying  their  behavior  -  revolves 
around  communication"  (p.  205).   George  (1982)  reported 
that  communication  is  a  big  part  of  a  supervisor's  job. 
Most  supervisors  spend  between  50%  to  60%  of  their  time 
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communicating  with  their  employees.   Other  authors  report 
that  70%  to  90%  of  a  manager's  time  is  spent  in  some  form 
of  communication  —  writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening, 
and  observing  (Berkman,  1974;  Hampton,  Summer,  &  Webber, 
1982;  Reber  &  Terry,  1975).   Berkman  (1974)  broke  this 
time  down  as  follows:   9%  reading,  16%  writing,  30%  speaking, 
and  45%  listening. 

Katz  and  Kahn  (1978)  have  identified  five  general 
purposes  of  supervisor-employee  communications  in  an  organ- 
ization: 

1.  Specific  task  directives:   job  instructions. 

2.  Information  designed  to  produce  understanding 

of  the  task  and  its  relation  to  other  organizational 
tasks:   job  rationale. 

3.  Information  about  organizational  procedures  and 
practices. 

4.  Feedback  to  the  subordinate  about  his  or  her  per- 
formance. 

5.  Information  of  an  ideological  character  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  mission:   indoctrination  of  goals. 

(p.  440.) 

The  supervisor  also  has  a  direct  influence  on  employee's 
behaviors  and  motivation.   A  good  supervisor  must  possess 
human  relationship  skills  in  the  area  of  leadership,  decision- 
making, motivation,  and  communication  (Faranda,  1983). 
Communication  skills  are  the  most  essential  tools  for  mana- 
gers to  perform  their  jobs  successfully  (Klauss  &  Bass, 
1982).   In  managing  others,  a  supervisor  needs  to  communicate 
with  employees  in  order  to  explain  the  work  that  must  be 
done,  discuss  who  is  to  do  it,  and  to  explain  how  it  should 
be  completed.   Effective  communication  is  the  manager's 
principal  tool  for  meeting  the  technical  and  human  skills 
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requirements  needed  to  be  a  good  manager  (Faranda,  1983). 
The  manager  must  maintain  adequate  channels  of  communication 
with  his  or  her  employees  if  he  or  she  expects  to  achieve  the 
organization's  goals. 

According  to  George  (1982),  various  key  parts  of  an 
organization  are  tied  together  by  good  communications. 
Good  communications  promote  understanding,  increase  effi- 
ciency, promote  harmony,  and  improve  control  (George,  1982). 
The  process  of  communicating  is  closely  linked  to  the  organi- 
zation's success  (Berkman,  1974).   Reber  and  Terry  (T975) 
noted  that  communication  is  the  lifeblood  of  every  organiza- 
tion.  An  organization  can  only  be  healthy  if  communication 
is  flowing  smoothly.   Lewis  (1983)  described  communication 
as  the  organizing  element  on  the  job.   The  productivity 
of  a  worker,  he  stated,  cannot  be  increased  without  the 
improvement  in- communication  knowledge  and  skills. 
Problems  in  Communication 

Despite  the  importance  of  communication  in  the  process 
of  getting  work  completed,  it  remains  a  major  problem  for 
most  individuals  and  most  organizations  (Reber  &  Terry, 
1975).   American  management  spends  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  improve  the  state  of  communications.   Yet, 
effective  communications  are  still  not  attained  between 
many  supervisors  and  their  subordinates.   Several  authors 
have  written  about  the  difficulties  with  the  supervisor- 
employee  communication  system  (Faranda,  1983;  Lazarus, 
1975).   The  ability  to  communicate  effectively   is  usually 
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the  one  required  ability  that  most  supervisors  seem  to  be 
lacking.   Lazarus  (1975)  stated  that  managers  of  people 
are  regularly  allowed  "the  opportunity  of  fouling  things 
up  through  poor  communication  habits"  (p.  133).   Lazarus 
felt  that  the  "superior-subordinate  structure  builds  in 
a  pervasive  communications  damper"  (p.  84).   The  lack  of 
effective  managerial  communication  is  evidenced  by  the  popular 
country  and  western  song,  "Take  This  Job  and  Shove  It" 
(Faranda,  1983).   According  to  Hunt  (1980),  problems  in 
communication  can  cause  employee  job  dissatisfaction. 
Employees  are  often  dissatisfied  if  they  think  that  there 
is  not  adequate  information  to  do  the  job.   Job  satisfaction 
has  been  shown  to  correlate  with  the  frequency  of  communi- 
cation with  supervisors  (Burke  &  Wilcox,  1969).   Goldhaber, 
Porter,  Yates,  and  Lesniak  (1978)  reviewed  research  studies 
completed  in  16  organizations  where  approximately  4,000 
employees  were  surveyed.   They  also  found  that  a  strong 
relationship  exists  between  communication  and  job  satis- 
faction. 

A  series  of  studies  have  been  completed  that  indicate 
that  if  subordinates  do  get  needed  information  from  the 
supervisor-employee  communication  process,  then  they  perform 
better  as  individuals   and  as  groups  (O'Reilly,  1977). 
Klauss  and  Bass  (1982)  added  that  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
munication  can  influence  performance  and  employee  attitudes. 

Problems  can  occur  in  the  process  of  communicating, 
even  when  the  communication  is  goal-directed   and  intentionally 
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transmitted.   These  problems  can  occur  because  people  see 
things  differently,  say  things  differently,  and  hear  things 
differently  (Hampton,  Summer,  &  Webber,  1982).   Berkman 
(1974)  cautioned  that  there  are  many  possibilities  that 
a  communication  will  be  distorted  or  blocked.   Faranda  (1983) 
warned  that  words  can  confuse  as  well  as  communicate. 
Perfect  communication  is  rare.   The  amount  of  miscommunica- 
tion  is  the  extent  to  which  the  interpreted  meaning  differs 
from  the  sender's  intended  meaning  (Lewis,  1980).   Simple 
communication  between  two  people  can  result  in  a 
delay  in  activity,  ill  will,  and  frustration  by 
one  or  both  parties  involved  (Lazarus,  1975).   In  order 
for  a  communication  transaction  to  be  successful,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  two  participants  understand  the  idea 
transmitted  (George,  1982).   According  to  Berkman  (1974), 
the  communication  process  may  fail  due  to  poor  message  sending 
or  problems  in  the  thought  processes  of  the  listeners. 
Lewis  (1980)  recommended  that  differences  in  the  perception 
of  a  situation  may  cause  imperfect  communications.   This 
factor  affects  the  ability  of  people  to  have  the  same  compre- 
hension concerning  the  same  reality.   Our  perceptions  of 
reality  are  not  always  the  same  (Lewis,  1980).   Szilagyi 
and  Wallace  (1980)  defined  perception  as  the  ability  of 
an  individual  to  receive  incoming  stimuli   and  to  organize 
or  interpret  the  stimuli  into  a  message.   Lewis  (1983) 
referred  to  perception  as  a  process  of  interpreting  data 
through  our  sense  organs.   This  process  occurs  through 
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continual  observing,  selecting,  and  organizing  of  received 
stimuli.   Thus,  according  to  Lewis  (1983),  we  communicate 
by  symbolizing  our  reaction  to  our  perception  of  reality. 
Our  reality  consists  of  our  conceptualization  of  events, 
our  image  of  the  world,  and  our  future  expectations. 

Research  has  shown  that  supervisors  and  employees  con- 
sistently misperceive  their  communication  with  one  another 
(Baird  &  Diebolt,  1976;  Hatfield  &  Huseman,  1982;  Jablin, 
1979).   Webber  (1970)  found  that  supervisors  perceive  that 
they  communicate  more  with  employees   than  employees  per- 
ceive.  In  addition,  employees  feel  they  send  more  messages 
to  their  supervisors-  than  the  supervisors  perceive.   Some 
authors  have  concluded  that  divergent  perceptions  are  evi- 
dence of  serious  problems  (Hatfield  &  Huseman,  1982;  Webber, 
1 970) . 
Feedback  and  Exposure 

A  key  to  understanding  communication   in  an  organization 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  individual  members  which  comprise 
the  organization  (Hall,  1971).   Employees  are  viewed  as 
active  information  processors,  hoping  to  collect  information 
relating  to  a  variety  of  goals  that  they  hope  to  achieve 
within  the  work  setting  (Walsh,  Ashford,  &  Hill,  1985). 
The   supervisor  is  important  as  a  source  of  information 
and  is  the  employee's  primary  link  to  the  information  environ- 
ment.  The  quality  of  interpersonal  communication  relation- 
ships can  be  measured  by  the  interpersonal  communication 
styles  of  these  participants  (Hall,  1971).   According  to  Hall, 
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the  learned,  characteristic,  and  apparently  preferred 
manner  in  which  individuals  relate  to  others  in  the 
building  of  relationships  -  the  manner  in  which  they 
monitor,  control,  filter,  divert,  give  and  seek  the 
information  germane  to  a  given  relationship  -  will 
dictate  over  time  the  quality  of  relationships  which 
exists  among  people,  the  emotional  climate  which  will 
characterize  their  interactions,  and  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  problems  of  communication.   (p.  217) 

The  interpersonal  communication  styles  that  individuals 
employ  in  an  organizational  setting  are  the  ultimate  deter- 
minants of  what  information  goes  where  and  of  whether  it 
will  be  distorted  or  not  (Hall,  1971).   According  to  Hall 
(1971),  different  interpersonal  styles  promote  different 
climates  in  the  work  setting,  or  varying  degrees  of  health. 
Interpersonal  communication  styles  are  at  the  core  of  corpor- 
ate problems,  communication  breakdowns,   work  climates, 
and  the  quality  of  work  relationships.   Individuals  can 
and  do  change  their  interpersonal  styles,  and  these  changes 
can  affect  the- organization  as  a  whole.   Supervisors,  and 
whole  organizations,  can  initiate  changes  that  will  impact 
on  the  organization.   An  individual's  interpersonal  communi- 
cation style  consists  of  the  interaction  of  the  use  of 
exposure  and  feedback-soliciting  behaviors.   In  order  to 
understand  this  concept,  the  processes  of  feedback  and  expo- 
sure were  explored  in  this  study. 

The  principle  of  feedback  is  apparent  in  most  communi- 
cations.  The  term,  feedback,  was  adopted  from  electrical 
engineering  to  refer  to  the  ability  of  certain  complex 
machines  to  check  on  their  own  performance  and  to  correct 
their  course  of  action,  if  necessary  (Hanson,  1975).   Pfeiffer 
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and  Jones  (1972)  defined  feedback  as  a  means  of  sharing 
feelings  directed  toward  another.   They  stated  that,  "Feed- 
back sharing  may  be  incorporated  into  our  daily  experience 
as  a  means  of  constructive  openness,  based  on  an  attempt 
to  help"  (p.  199).   Hanson  (1975)  proposed  that  feedback 
is  a  means  of  comparing  one's  own  perceptions  of  his/her 
own  behavior  with  others'  perceptions.   He  asserted  that, 
"it  is  through  feedback  that  we  can  learn  to  'see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us"1  (p.  147).   Luft  (1970)  summarized  that 
feedback  reduces  distortions , in  communication. 

Early  research  on  feedback  contended  that  feedback 
improves  performance  (Ammons,  1956;  Annett,  1969;  Powers, 
1973).   Ammons  (1956)  found  feedback  to  be  central  to  task 
learning.   Feedback  provides  a  standard  against  which  the 
quality  of  task  performance  can  be  assessed.   Other  authors 
have  argued  that  feedback  is  essential  in  assessing  career 
potential,  in  order  to  assess  current  status  and  potential 
for  advancement  (Walsh,  Ashford,  &  Hill,  1985).   Hanson 
(1975)  wrote  that  feedback  is  a  technique  that  helps  members, 
of  a  group  achieve  their  goals.   The  obstruction  of  feedback 
can  be  detrimental.   Walsh,  Ashford,  and  Hill  (1985)  studied 
89  pharmaceutical  sales  representatives.   They  found  that 
the  obstruction  of  several  feedback  sources  was  significantly 
correlated  with  anxiety,  dissatisfaction,  and  turnover  inten- 
tions. 

Greller  and  Herold  (1975)  surmised  that  feedback  is 
generic  to  any  work  setting.   They  identified  five 
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potential  sources  of  feedback  in  the  work  environment: 
(a)  one's  own  self,  (b)  the  task,  (c)  one's  co-workers, 
(d)  one's  supervisor,  and  (e)  the  formal  organization. 
According  to  Greller  and  Herold  (1975),  these  sources  serve 
as  potential  targets  for  an  individual's  own  feedback-seek- 
ing efforts.   Jones  and  Gerard  (1967)  surmised  that  feedback 
from  co-workers  serves  as  a  standard  for  comparative  and 
reflected  appraisal.   Yet,  the  information  received  from 
one's  supervisor  has  traditionally  been  the  primary  source 
of  feedback  (Ammons,  1956;  Annett,  1969).   However,  accord- 
ing to  Jablin  (1979),  one  of  the  most  common  complaints 
by  supervisors  and  employees  regarding  their  communication 
relationship  is  that  they  are  not  provided  with  effective 
and  relevant  feedback.   Feedback  is  essential  for  the  super- 
visor-employee relationship,  and  yet  in  most  work  settings, 
feedback  tends,  to  be  much  too  infrequent  (Ilgen,  Fisher, 
&  Taylor,  1979).   Supervisor  feedback  can  often  be  obstructed 
by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  supervisor   and  the  perceived 
risk  in  seeking  feedback  from  the  supervisor.   Luthans 
and  Martinko  (1979)  summarized  some  characteristics  of 
effective  and  ineffective  feedback  from  a  supervisor  to 
an  employee  as  follows:   Effective  feedback  is  helpful, 
specific,  descriptive,  useful,  timely,  clear,  and  valid. 
Feedback  can  only  be  effective  if  the  employee  is  receptive. 
Ineffective  feedback  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following 
characteristics:   general,  critical,  inappropriate,  untimely, 
not  understandable,  and  inaccurate. 
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Ineffective  feedback  makes  the  employee  defensive.   Jablin 
(1979)  reviewed  studies  that  have  investigated  the  use  of 
feedback  in  the  supervisor-employee  relationship.   He  found 
that  feedback  from  supervisors  to  employees  appears  to  be 
related  to  subordinate  performance  and  satisfaction. 

Hanson  (1975)  clarified  two  vantage  points  of 
feedback:   (a)  giving  feedback —  the  verbal  process  through 
which  an  individual  informs  others  regarding  perceptions 
and  feelings  about  their  behavior,  and  (b)  soliciting  feed- 
back—  the  process  through  which  an  individual  asks  the 
others'  perceptions  and  feelings  about  his/her  behavior. 
According  to  Pfeiffer  and  Jones  (1972),  "persons  are  free 
to  give,  receive,  and  solicit  feedback  on  the  effects  of 
their  own  and  others'  behavior  as  they  interact"  (p.  199). 
Hanson  (1975)  found  that  - "many  people  want  to- know  how 
their  behavior, is  being  perceived  by  others,  but  they  fear 
the  consequences  of  asking  for  such  information"  (p.  152). 
He  pointed  out  that  feedback,  in  most  communication  exchanges, 
is  imposed.   However,  feedback  is  more  helpful  when  the 
individual  solicits  it.   "Asking  for  feedback  may  indicate 
that  the  receiver  is  prepared  to  listen  and  wants  to  know 
how  others  perceive  his  behavior"  (Hanson,  1975,  p.  152). 
According  to  Hanson  (1975),  "giving  feedback  effectively 
may  depend  on  an  individual's  values  and  basic  philosophy 
about  himself,  about  his  relationships  with  others,  and 
about  other  people  in  general"  (p.  154). 
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In  addition  to  the  process  of  feedback,  the  process 
of  exposure  is  important  when  studying  the  interpersonal 
communications  of  supervisors  and  their  employees.   The 
process  of  exposure  has  recently  become  popular  with  the 
development  of  humanistic  trends  in  social  and  organizational 
psychology.   Most  of  the  norms  and  values  by  which  we  are 
judged  are  tied  to  disclosures.   We  are  rewarded  and  punished 
for  what  we  disclose.   Therefore,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  to  manage  the  disclosure  process  (Steele,  1975). 
With  disclosure,  we  can  validate  our  experiences  and  percep- 
tions.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  people  within  the  organization 
who  actually  choose  to  disclose  or  not.   According  to  Steele 
(1975), 

regular  disclosure  is  essential  if  members  of  the  system 
are  to  be  able  to  improve  their  own  process,  to  develop 
new  images  of  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  trying 
to  do,  and  to  learn  from  the  experiences  which  they 
share.   Unless  the  data  from  these  experiences  are 
shared,  no  patterns  can  be  seen,  and  therefore  no 
generalizations  of  any  real  complexity  can  be  developed. 
(P.  6) 

Research  completed  by  Jourard  (1964)  documented  _..-::.;_ - ;. 
the  mental  health  costs  of  a  low  disclosure  stance  toward 
the  world  and  the  negative  results  after  years  of  low  dis- •■ 
closure.   In  1968,  Blake  and  Mouton  found  that  when 
work  communication  relationships  are  open,  problems  with 
work  performance  are. few,  problems  of  communica- 
tions are  few,  and  communication  effectiveness  can  be  achieved, 
Argyris  (1970)  later  contended  that  emotional  barriers  will 
block  closer  working  relationships,  unless  managers  are 
believed  to  be  open,  candid,  and  to  value  these  same  qualities 
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in  their  employees.   Pfeiffer  and  Jones  (1972)  summarized 
the  characteristics  of  openness,  as  follows:   openness  should 
be  both  strategic  and  constructive.   "It  should  enlarge 
the  range  of  options  of  the  recipients  without  shutting 
them  down  emotionally"  (Pfeiffer  &  Jones,  1972,  p.  200). 
Openness  should  become  a  growth  experience  for  both  the 
open  person  and  the  system  in  which  one  is  interacting. 

According  to  Jablin  (1979),  there  are  two  basic  dimen- 
sions of  openness  in  supervisor-subordinate  communication: 
openness  in  message  sending  and  openness  in  message  receiving. 
Openness  in  message  sending  entails  the  candid  disclosure 
of  feelings,  bad  news,  and  pertinent  organizational  facts. 
Openness  in  message  receiving  involves  the  encouraging  or 
permitting  of  the  expression  of  views  different  from  our 
own. 

A  review  of  the  research  regarding  openness  shows  that 
it  is  one  of  the  few  constructs  in  organizational  communica- 
tion that  has  been  shown  to  be  positively  correlated  with 
both  job  performance  and  organization  performance  (Indik, 
Georgopoulos,  &  Seashore,  1961;  Jablin,  1979;  Willits,  1967). 
Some  management  theorists  have  found  openness  to  be  an  essen- 
tial element  for  an  effective  organizational  climate  (Baird, 
1974;  Burke  &  Wilcox,  1969;  Jablin,  1978).   They  have  com- 
pleted studies  that  found  that  employees  are  more  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  when  openness  of  communication  exists  between 
subordinates  and  their  supervisors.   In  contrast,  it  should 
be  noted  that  one  study  found  that  managerial  effectiveness 
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is  unrelated  to  the  openness  of  communication  between  a 
supervisor  and  his/her  employee.   In  summary,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  degree  of  openness  in  supervisor-employee  communica- 
tion is  a  key  attribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  rela- 
tionship. 

Theorists  have  discussed  the  conditions  that  facilitate 
the  use  of  feedback  and  exposure  in  a  relationship  and 
the  results  obtained  when  individuals  utilize  these  processes. 
In  order  to  give  and  receive  feedback  effectively,  and 
to  be  open,  certain  ingredients  are  necessary:   caring, 
trusting,  acceptance,  and  a  concern  for  the  needs  of  others 
(Hanson,  1975).   Hanson  (1975)  stated  that  how  readily 
an  individual  will  ask  for  feedback  is  related  to  the  amount 
of  trust  in  the  interpersonal  relationship.   Jourard  (1964) 
earlier  had  shown  the  importance  of  interpersonal  trust 
as  a  determinant,  of  an  individual's  willingness  to  disclose 
personal  information.   Schein  and  Bennis  (1965)  maintained 
that  disclosure  and  accepting  feedback  from  others  would 
be  more  likely  to  occur  under  conditions  of  perceived  psycho- 
logical safety.   According  to  Pfeiffer  and  Jones  (1972), 
when  feedback  occurs  with  openness,  feedback  becomes  more 
constructive,  and  it  has  the  following  characteristics: 

It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative. 

It  is  specific  rather  than  general. 

It  takes  the  needs  of  the  system  (two-person,  multi- 
persons)  into  account. 

It  focuses  on  modifiable  behavior. 

It  is  solicited  rather  than  imposed. 

It  is  well-timed. 

It  is  validated  with  the  receiver. 

It  is  validated  with  others.   (p.  199) 
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An  individual  can  theoretically  employ  exposure  and 
feedback  processes  to  an  optimal  and  equal  degree.   Yet 
in  reality,  one  usually  displays  a  significant  preference 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  processes.   Thus,  one  process 
is  overused  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.   According  to 
Hall  (1971),  "this  tendency  promotes  a  state  of  imbalance 
in  interpersonal  relationships  which,  in  turn,  creates 
disruptive  tensions  capable  of  retarding  productivity" 
(p.  222).   Hall  (1971)  has  established  four  interpersonal 
styles:   Type  A,  Type  B,  Type  C,  and  Type  D  to  describe 
the  possible  combinations  of  exposure  use  and  feedback- 
solicitation.   According  to  Hall  (1980),  each  style  has 
some  predictable  consequences: 

Type  A.   This  interpersonal  style  reflects  a  minimal 
use  of  both  Exposure  and  Feedback  processes;  it  is, 
in  effect,  a  fairly  impersonal  approach  to  interpersonal 
relationships.   The  Unknown  region  dominates  under 
this  style;,  and  unrealized  potential,  untapped  creati- 
vity, and  personal  psychodynamics  prevail  as  the  salient 
influences.   Such  a  style  would  seem  to  indicate  with- 
drawal and  an  aversion  to  risk-taking  on  the  part 
of  its  user;  interpersonal  anxiety  and  safety-seeking 
are  likely  to  be  prime  sources  of  personal  motivation. 
Persons  who  characteristically  use  this  style  appear 
to  be  rigid,  aloof,  and  uncommunicative.   They  may 
often  be  found  in  bureaucratic  organizations  of  some 
type  where  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  profitable, 
to  avoid  personal  disclosure  or  involvement.   Persons 
using  this  style  are  likely  to  be  reacted  to  with 
more  than  average  hostility,  since  other  parties  to 
the  relationship  will  tend  to  interpret  the  lack  of 
exposure  and  feedback  solicitation  pretty  much  in 
terms  of  their  own  needs  and  how  this  interpersonal 
lack  affects  need  fulfillment. 

Type  B.   Under  this  approach,  there  is  also  an  aversion 
to  exposure,  but  coupled  with  a  desire  for  relationships 
not  found  in  Type  A.   Thus,  feedback  is  the  only  process 
left  in  promoting  relationships  and  it  is  much  overused. 
An  aversion  to  the  use  of  Exposure  may  typically  be 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  basic  mistrust  of  others, 
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and  it  is  therefore  not  suprising  that  the  Facade 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  relationships  resulting 
from  underused  Exposure  coupled  with  overused  Feedback. 
The  style  appears  to  be  a  probing  quasi-supportive 
interpersonal  ploy  and,  once  the  Facade  becomes  appar- 
ent, it  is  likely  to  result  in  a  reciprocal  withdrawal 
of  trust  by  other  parties.   This  may  promote  feelings 
of  disgust,  anxiety,  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
others;  such  feelings  may  lead  to  the  user  being  treated 
as  a  rather  superficial  person  without  real  substance. 
Type  C.   This  interpersonal  style  is  based  on  an  over- 
use of  Exposure  to  the  neglect  of  Feedback.   It  may 
well  reflect  ego-striving  and/or  distrust  of  others 
opinions.   The  person  who  used  this  style  may  feel 
quite  confident  of  the  validity  of  his  own  opinions 
and  is  likely  to  value  authority.   The  fact  that  he 
is  often  unaware  of  his  impact  or  of  the  validity 
of  others'  contributions  is  reflected  in  the  dominant 
Blindspot  which  results  from  this  style.   Others  are 
likely  to  feel  disenfranchised  by  one  who  uses  this 
style;  they  often  feel  that  he  has  little  use  for 
their  contributions  or  concern  for  their  feelings. 
As  a  result,  this  style  often  triggers  off  feelings 
of  hostility,  insecurity,  and  resentment  on  the  part 
of  others.   Frequently,  others  will  learn  to  behave 
in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate  the  user's  blindspot 
by  withholding  important  information  or  giving  only 
selected  feedback;  as  such,  this  is  a  reflection  of 
the  def ensiveness  which  this  style  can  cause  others 
to  experience. 

Type  D.   Exposure  and  Feedback  processes  are  used 
to  a  great  and  balanced  extent  in  this  style;  candor 
and  openness  coupled  with  a  sensitivity  to  others' 
needs  to  participate  are  the  salient  features  of  the 
style.   The  Arena  becomes  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  relationship,  and  productivity  may  be  expected 
to  increase  as  well.   In  initial  states,  this  style 
may  promote  some  def ensiveness  on  the  part  of  others 
unused  to  honest  and  trusting  relationships;  but  per- 
severance will  tend  to  promote  a  norm  of  reciprocal 
candor  over  time  such  that  trust  and  creative  potential 
can  be  realized.   (p.  3-4) 
Figure  2-1  depicts  the  four  interpersonal  styles. 

Hall  (1971)  found  that  if  an  individual  uses  exposing 

and  feedback-soliciting  behaviors  to  an  optimal  degree 

(Type  D) ,  then  interpersonal  communication  relationships 

will  be  characterized  by  mutual  understanding  and  increased 

effectiveness.   According  to  a  study  by  Hall,  the  Type  D 

interpersonal  communication  style  was  found  to  be  associated 
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Figure  2-1 .   Exposure-Feedback  tendencies  and  interpersonal  style, 
Note.   From  Management  Relations  Survey  (p.  3)  by  J.  Hall,  1980, 
Woodlands,  Texas:   Teleometrics  International.   Copyright  1980 
by  Jay  Hall.   Reprinted  with  permission. 
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with  Blake  and  Mouton's  most  effective  management  style  -- 
the  9/9  Team  Managment  style.   While  the  Type  A  interper- 
sonal communication  style  was  found  to  be  associated  with 
the  least-effective  management  style  --  the  1/1  Impoverished 
management  style.   The  Type  D  style  constitutes  an  ideal 
state  of  commuications  from  the  standpoint  of  organization- 
al effectiveness.   According  to  Hall,  "the  main  implication 
for  managers  and  their  organizations  is  that  Type  D  practices 
--  high  exposure  coupled  with  high  feedback  solicitation  -- 
clearly  yield  that  kind  of  healthy  climate  which  is  associ- 
ated with  enhanced  quality  of  work  life  and  superior  perform- 
ance" (p.  235).   In  summary,  productivity  and  interpersonal 
effectiveness  are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  mutually 
held  information  in  a  relationship.   If  feedback  and  exposure 
processes  are  ineffective,  then  strategies  can  be  developed 
to  make  necessary  changes  (Steele,  1975). 

Hall  (1971)  suggested  that  an  entire  organization's 
communications  can  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  use  of  feed- 
back and  exposure.   He  described  organizations  built  on 
the  encouragement  of  exposure  and  feedback  as  those  headed 
for  corporate  climates  and  resource  utilization  of  the 
type  necessary  for  true  corporate  excellence. 

Several  authors  have  also  approached  the  subject  of 
exposure  from  an  organizational  perspective  (Pfeiffer  & 
Jones,  1972;  Steele,  1975)).   They  wrote  of  strategic 
exposure  as  the  measured  amount  of  open  data  flow  an  organi- 
zation can  handle  and  then  giving  that  amount  a  10%  boost. 
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They  discovered  that  strategic  exposure  encourages  growth 
and  openness  in  the  system.   "A  system  that  can  tolerate 
high  levels  of  honest  interchange  of  feelings  and  ideas 
is  characterized  by  trust  and  interpersonal  sensitivity" 
(Pfeiffer  &   Jones,  1972,  p.  200).   Steele  (1975)  argued 
that  an  organization  becomes  less  complicated  when  we  dis- 
close more  of  what  we  think  is  true.   Steele  (1975)  identi- 
fied significant  reasons  why  an  organization  that  has  a 
high-disclosure  climate  is  more  likely  to  be  healthy  than 
one  that  does  not.   He  summarized  that  disclosure  is  impor- 
tant for  self-correction  and  maintenance  of  the  system 
to  keep  it  healthy.   A  key  to  organizational  effectiveness 
is  to  get  the  knowledge  of  communication  problems  out  in 
the  open  and  discuss  them  thoroughly.   Without  proper  main- 
tenance, an  organization  may  fail  ( Steele,  1 975) . 
Research  Studies  in  Communication 
Several  authors  have  completed  research  studies  in 
the  area  of  communication.   Luthans  and  Larsen  (1986)  com- 
pleted a  study  regarding  the  communication  behavior  and 
activities  of  120  managers  in  five  diverse  organizations. 
The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  through  the  use  of 
a  self-report  questionnaire  and  direct  observation.   They 
found  that  over  a  third  of  managerial  activity  is  routine 
communication.   They  also  found  that  the  majority  of  communi- 
cation behaviors  occurred  between  managers  and  their  subor- 
dinates.  Communications  were  found  to  be  predominantly 
verbal,  face-to-face,  spontaneous,  and  informal.   This 
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study  provides  support  for  the  idea  that  communication 
is  a  frequent  managerial  activity. 

Athanassiades  (1973)  completed  a  study  that  confirmed 
that  distortion  of  upward  communications  by  subordinates 
is  instrumental  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate. 
He  defined  instrumental  behavior  as  behavior  that  is  goal- 
oriented  and  goal-motivated.   He  further  showed  that  some 
personality  and  environmental  factors  correlated  with  the 
degree  to  which  an  employee  distorted  upward  communications. 
This  study  points  to  the  possibility  of  distortion  of  commun- 
ications between  an  employee  and  his/her  supervisor,  due 
to  certain  factors. 

Several  recent  studies  regarding  supervisor-employee 
communications  have  been  completed,  using  the  Personnel 
Relations  Survey  ( PRS )  and/or  the  Management  Relations 
Survey  (MRS).  .  These  studies  have  investigated  the  use 
of  feedback  and  exposure  in  this  important  relationship. 
In  1967,  Hall  and  Williams  administered  the  PRS  to  1,691 
managers  and  the  MRS  to  1,884  of  their  subordinates.   They 
found  that  "Good,  bad  and  average  managers  dealt  with  people 
in  substantially  different  ways"  (Hall,  1976,  p.  53). 
In  order  to  classify  managers  as  good,  bad,  or  average, 
Hall  used  a  variation  of  the  Managerial  Achievement  Quotient 
(MAQ),  developed  by  industrial  engineer  Benjamin  Rhodes. 
The  MAQ  takes  into  account  how  far  an  individual  has  climbed 
up  the  organizational  ladder  in  relation  to  his/her  age 
and  the  number  of  career  moves  necessary  to  reach  the  top 
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of  his/her  organization.   To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  MAQ, 
biographical  data  on  more  than  5,000  managers  showed  that 
the  MAQ  accurately  reflected  success  in  real  life.   Managers 
receiving  MAQ  scores  of  60  or  above  were  labeled  as  high 
achievers  or  good  managers;  managers  receiving  scores  of 
41  to  59  were  labeled  as  average  achievers  or  average  mana- 
gers; and  managers  receiving  scores  of  40  or  below  were 
labeled  as  low  achievers  or  bad  managers.   "The  subordinates' 
ratings  of  their  managers'  interpersonal  competence  matched 
how  the  managers  descirbed  themselves"  (Hall,  1976,  p.  53). 
Holloman  (1973)  explored  the  communication  interaction 
among  individuals  in  their  work  environment.   He  studied 
the  communications  of  top-level  male  managers,  the  city 
manager,  and  directors  of  departments  and  staff  agencies. 
His  questions  were  as  follows:   To  what  degree  are  the 
interpersonal  relationships  of  top-level  managers  charac- 
terized by  openness  and  lack  of  def ensiveness?   Are  there 
differences  in  their  relationships  toward  their  subordinates, 
their  colleagues,  and  their  superiors?   He  administered 
the  PRS  to  the  subjects  in  this  study.   Analysis  of  variance 
tests  were  used  to  determine  differences.   Holloman  found 
that  the  willingness  to  disclose  was  generally  greater 
than  the  willingness  to  receive  feedback.   He  also  found 
that  after  a  training  session  on  improving  communications, 
feedback  and  exposure  scores  increased  significantly.   He 
also  observed  that  communications  have  an  important  effect 
on  organizational  ef f ectiveness--job  satisfaction,  turnover 
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rates,  and  efficiency.   Hence,  it  appears  that  information 
obtained  regarding  the  use  of  feedback  and  exposure  can 
be  utilized  to  assess  communication  deficiencies,  and  to 
prepare  and  provide  training  to  improve  these  areas  of 
communication. 

Hall  completed  a  comprehensive  study  where  the  PRS 
was  given  to  1,000  male  managers--f rom  company  presidents 
to  above  first-line  supervisors  (Hall,  1974).   Non-profit 
service  organizations,  state  and  federal  government  agencies, 
and  private  industries  were  the  settings  of  these  managers. 
The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  the  use  of  exposure 
declined  as  the  respondent's  power  in  the  setting  declined. 
The  use  of  exposure  was  greater  when  the  supervisor  communi- 
cated with  subordinates  and  lowest  when  the  supervisor 
communicated  with  superiors.   Managers  surveyed  reported 
their  least  open,  and  effective  relationships  as  being  those 
with  superiors. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  disruptive  effect  on 
interpersonal  transactions  of  power  imbalances,  this 
finding  speaks  directly  to  so-called  communication 
breakdowns:   individuals  apparently  monitor,  filter, 
and  over-control  the  information  flows  between  them- 
selves and  those  in  positions  of  greater  authority 
in  human  systems.   (Hall,  1974,  p.  389) 

Thus,  Hall  has  shown  that  a  straight  linear  relationship 

exists  between  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  the 

average  manager  and  his/her  use  of  exposure  in  relationships. 

These "findings" suggest :that "supervisors  have  a  number  of 

hang-ups  regarding  authority,  which  is  curtailing  their 

interpersonal  effectiveness.   According  to  Hall  (1971), 
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"consistent  with  other  findings  from  commuication  research, 
these  data  point  to  power  differences  among  parties  to 
relationships  as  a  major  disruptive  influence  on  the  flow 
of  information  in  organizations"  (p.  229).   He  also  demon- 
strated that  feedback  is  used  less  frequently  than  exposure 
when  supervisors  interact  with  subordinates.   This  exempli- 
fies the  Type  C  interpersonal  style,  autocratic-complacent. 
These  findings  show  that  communications  in  organizations 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  could  be.   Hall  (1974)  suggested 
a  reciprocity  exists  between . a  supervisor  and  his/her  sub- 
ordinates in  terms  of  the  use  of  interpersonal  communication 
practices  (specifically,  the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback). 
He  tested  this  reciprocity  hypothesis  by  giving  the  MRS 
to  200  subordinates  of  supervisors  that  already  had  been 
given  the  PRS.   Through  multiple  discriminant  function 
analysis,  support  was  found  to  support  this  hypothesis. 
Thus,  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure  and  feedback  has 
an  impact  on  the  employee's  use  of  exposure  and  feedback. 

In  a  later  study,  Hall  studied  833  managers,  and  2,082 
subordinates  using  the  PRS,  the  MRS,  and  the  Personal  Reac- 
tion Index.   The  Personal  Reaction  Index  data  were  used 
to  measure  the  existing  work  climate.   He  observed  the 
following:   Type  A  interpersonal  styles  were  found  to  be 
clearly  associated  with  an  unhealthy  climate.   Type  D  inter- 
personal styles  were  found  to  be  associated  with  healthy 
climate  effects.    Types  B  and  C  yielded  moderately  healthy 
climates,  with  Type  B  being  more  positive  than  Type  C. 
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These  studies  point  to  the  importance  of  the  supervisor's 
interpersonal  style  and  confirm  that  a  Type  D  approach 
by  the  supervisor,  elicits  more  effective  communications 
by  his/her  subordinate. 

Few  of  these  published  studies  to  date  have  investigated 
the  relationship  of  gender  to  organizational  communication. 
According  to  Eakins  and  Eakins  (1978),  sex  differences 
have  consequences  in  the  area  of  communication.   In  our 
society,  certain  rituals  and  patterns  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal behavior  belong  distinctively  to  and  mark  each  sex. 
Athanassiades  (1974)  found  that  women  feel  less  free  than 
men  do  to  express  disagreement  with  superiors.   He  studied 
75  females  and  25  males  using  questionnaires.   Epstein 
(1971)  reflected  that  women  in  the  workplace  very  often 
face  a  cool,  if  not  openly  hostile,  male-oriented,  and  male- 
dominated  environment.   Therefore,  aside  from  any  biological 
differences  between  the  sexes,  the  work-environment  for 
men  and  women  may  be  different  and  could  affect  their  per- 
ceptions of  interpersonal  relations. 

Some  well-documented  findings  have  been  those  dealing 
with  sex  differences  in  self-disclosure.   Males  have  been 
perceived  as  being  better  adjusted  when  they  engage  in 
little  or  no  self-disclosure,  while  females  are  seen  as 
being  better  adjusted  or  more  likeable  when  they  do  self- 
disclose  (Derlega  &  Chaikin,  1976). 

Jones  and  Brunner  (1984)  studied  the  effects  of  self- 
disclosure  and  sex  on  perceptions  of  interpersonal  competence. 
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The  Wiemann  Communication  Competence  Measure  was  given 
to  165  graduate  students.   This  instrument  was  to  obtain 
ratings  for  videotaped  communication  interactions.   The 
results  of  this  study  showed  that  male  disclosers  are  per- 
ceived as  being  less  communicatively  competent  than  female 
disclosers.   The  sex  of  the  observer,  however,  did  not 
significantly  impact  upon  perceptions  of  a  discloser's 
competence. 

The  findings  of  these  studies  may  be  the  result  of 
traditional  sex-role  expectations.   Lombardo  and  Berzonsky 
(1979)  have  offered  an  explanation  that  relates  to  these 
observed  sex  differences  in  self  disclosure:   "American 
females  are  encouraged  to  self-disclose  while  self-disclo- 
sure in  males  is  not  encouraged  .  .  .  these  norms  are  adhered 
to  especially  by  males"  (p.  282). 

In  1979,  Baird  and  Bradley  studied  differences  in 
communication  styles  in  regard  to  gender.   They  used  a 
questionnaire  assessing  different  communication  styles 
and  administered  it  to  150  employees.   The  results  showed 
that  employees  perceived  female  managers  as  being  more 
communicative  than  male  managers.   Also,  the  employees 
reported  that  they  were  significantly  more  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  when  they  are  encouraged  to  communicate  openly 
with  their  employers  about  difficulties  on  the  job. 

Donnell  and  Hall  (1980)  compared  the  managerial  prac- 
tices of  female  managers  matched  with  those  of  male  mana- 
gers.  The  individuals  selected  for  sampling  were  matched 
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in  terms  of  age,  rank  in  the  organization,  organizational 
type,  and  the  number  of  people  supervised.   An  average 
of  2.6  subordinates  of  each  manager  were  also  surveyed. 
One  of  the  areas  studied  was  interpersonal  communication. 
To  study  the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback  by  male  and  female 
managers,  Donnell  and  Hall  administered  the  Personnel  Rela- 
tions Survey  to  442  matched  pairs  of  managers.   The  only 
differences  found  between  male  and  female  managers  was 
in  their  use  of  feedback  and  exposure  with  their  colleagues. 
In  addition,  the  MRS  was  administered  to  428  subordinates 
of  185  females  and  to  504  subordinates  of  185  males.   Sub- 
ordinates reported  their  manager's  interpersonal  communica- 
tion practices  do  not  differ  according  to  sex.   However, 
subordinates  of  females  reported  they  solicited  less  feed- 
back from  their  managers  than  did  the  subordinates  of  male 
managers.   Donnell  and  Hall  (1980)  proposed  that  this  stereo- 
typing of  female  supervisors  may  decrease  as  specific  infor- 
mation is  obtained  in  the  workplace. 

These  studies  provide  some  support  for  studying  how 
gender  impacts  on  the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback  in  a 
supervisor-employee  relationship.   This  study  specifically 
studied  if  discrepancy  in  gender  between  the  supervisor 
and  the  employee  impacted  on  organizational  communication. 

Little  empirical  research  has  dealt  with  the  relation- 
ship between  organizations  and  communication  (Jablin,  1982). 
Organizational  size,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
studied  in  its  relationship  to  communication.   Organizational 
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size  generally  refers  to  the  total  number  of  full-  and  part- 
time  persons  employed  within  an  organization  (Jablin,  1982). 
Porter  and  Roberts  (1976)  noted  that,  "most  observers  commonly 
believe  that  greater  size  has  deleterious  effects  on  the 
quality  of  communication.   This  is  a  presumption  that  has 
not  yet  been  supported  by  carefully  documented  research" 
(p.  1,571).   Moreover,  the  several  empirical  studies  that 
do  exist  related  to  supervisor-subordinate  communication 
and  size  suggest  somewhat  contradictory  conclusions.   In 
a  study  of  British  industrial  organizations,  Ingham  (1970) 
found  that  workers  in  small  firms  (less  than  100  employees) 
have  significantly  more  conversations  with  their  supervisors 
on  a  daily  basis  than  workers  in  large  companies  (over 
3,000  employees).   On  the  other  hand,  Bacharach  and  Aiken 
(1977),  reported  that  organizational  size  is  positively 
related  to  the- amount  of  verbal  upward,  downward,  lateral, 
and  total  communication  of  subordinates.   Jablin  (1982) 
collected  data  from  over  800  subordinates  in  1 5  different 
organizations  for  his  study  of  organizational  size  and 
supervisor-employee  communications.   He  discovered  that 
employees  in  very  large  organizations  (over  1,000  employees) 
perceive  less  exposure  (openness)  than  employees  in  small 
organizations.   Thus,  the  results  of  this  study  lend  support 
to  the  notion  that  organizational  size  is  negatively  related 
to  the  quality  of  communication.   Jablin  (1982)  suggested 
that  in  a  large  organization,  supervisors  may  experience 
message-overload.   Therefore,  they  may  handle  this  overload 
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by  failing  to  respond  to  communications  from  their  employees, 
The  employees  would  then  feel  that  their  communications 
were  not  open. 

Hall  (1975)  completed  a  study  to  determine  whether 
organizations  stuctured  to  serve  different  functions  and 
objectives  might  also  be  characterized  by  differences  in 
the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback.   He  conducted  a  study 
with  1,530  managers  from  13  different  organizational  types. 
He  administered  the  Personnel  Relations  Survey  to  each 
participant.   Using  multiple  discriminant  function  analysis, 
he  discovered  that  organizational  type  does  influence  the 
manner  in  which  exposure  and  feedback  processes  are  employed. 
He  found  that  supervisors  in  government  agencies  perceived 
that  they  use  a  lot  of  feedback  and  exposure  when  dealing 
with  subordinates.   Military  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  found  to  have  a  lower  use  of  feedback  and  exposure 
by  supervisors  when  dealing  with  subordinates.   In  a  similar 
study,  Young  (1978)  found  that  openness  may  be  more  common 
in  flexible  and  decentralized  settings  than  in  less  flexible 
and  centralized  structures.   In  summary,  a  review  of  the 
literature  and  past  research  studies  has  shown  that  the 
size,  the  type,  and  the  structure  of  an  organization  can 
impact  on  the  quality  of  communication. 

Summary  of  the  Related  Literature 

Every  aspect  of  human  behavior  is  related  in  some 
way  to  the  process  of  communication  (Reber  &  Terry,  1975). 
Communication  is  at  the  base  of  all  relationships  (Lewis, 
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1983).   No  working  group  can  exist  very  long  without  communi- 
cating (Berkman,  1974).   Although  communication  is  important 
at  all  levels  of  an  organization,  the  communication  between 
supervisors  and  employees  represents  the  most  critical 
area  in  the  organization  (Faranda,  1983).   Yet,  available 
research  indicated  that  70%  of  all  employer-subordinate 
communications  fail  to  achieve  their  intended  purposes 
(Reber  &  Terry,  1975).   If  employees  obtain  the  necessary 
information  through  the  communication  process,  then  they 
may  perform  better  as  individuals  and  as  groups. 

Communication  in  its  broadest  sense  is  a  major  element 
of  interpersonal  relations  ( Athanassiades,  1974).   The 
individual  members  comprising  the  organization  are  a  key 
to  understanding  communications  (Hall,  1971).   The  interper- 
sonal communication  styles  individuals  employ  in  an  organi- 
zational setting. are  the  ultimate  determinants  of  what 
information  goes  where  and  of  whether  it  will  be  distorted 
or  not  (Hall,  1971).   Interpersonal  communication  styles 
are  at  the  core  of  corporate  problems,  communication  break- 
downs, work  climates,  and  the  quality  of  work  relationships. 
Feedback  and  openness  are  two  techniques  that  together 
imply  an  individual's  interpersonal  communication  style. 
If  one  engages  in  openness  (exposing)  and  feedback-soliciting 
behaviors  to  an  optimal  degree,  then  interpersonal  communica- 
tion relationships  will  be  characterized  by  mutual  understand- 
ing and  increased  effectiveness.   This  constitutes  an  ideal 
state  of  communications  from  the  standpoint  of  organizational 
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effectiveness  (Hall,  1971).   High  exposure  coupled  with 
high  feedback-solicitation  yields  a  healthy  climate  which 
is  associated  with  enhanced  quality  of  work  life  and  superior 
performance. 

Several  studies  of  the  interpersonal  communication 
practices  of  supervisors  and  employees  have  been  completed 
using  the  Personnel  Relations  Survey  and  the  Management 
Relations  Survey  (Donnell  &  Hall,  1980;  Hall,  1971,  1974; 
Holloman,  1973).   A  summary  of  the  findings  is  as  follows: 
(a)  employees  reported  their > supervisor ' s  interpersonal 
communication  practices  do  not  differ  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  supervisor  (Donnell  &   Hall,  1980),  (b)  employees 
of  female  supervisors  reported  that  they  solicited  less 
feedback  from  their  supervisors  than  did  the  employees 
of  male  supervisors  (Donnell  &  Hall,  1980),  (c)  the  willing- 
ness to  disclose  was  found  to  be  generally  greater  than 
the  willingness  to  receive  feedback  (Holloman,  1973),  (d) 
exposure  was  found  to  decline  as  the  respondent's  power 
in  the  setting  declined  (Hall,  1971),  (e)  the  use  of  exposure 
was  greater  when  the  supervisor  communicated  with  employees 
(Hall,  1971),  (f)  the  use  of  feedback  was  less  frequent 
when  supervisors  interacted  with  employees  (Hall,  1971), 
and  (g)  employees  tend  to  adopt  a  style  similar  to  their 
bosses  (Hall,  1974). 

The  present  study  attempted  to  extend  some  of  the 
previous  research  efforts.   This  study  examined,  described, 
and  compared  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the 
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use  of  exposure  and  the  solicitation  of  feedback  within 
a  large  state  agency.   In  addition,  this  study  looked  at 
additional  variables  that  may  impact  on  the  use  of  exposure 
and  the  solicitation  of  feedback  in  the  supervisor-employee 
communication  relationship.   This  study  extends  previous 
research  by  investigating  in  what  ways  gender,  length  of 
employment,  and  the  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  rela- 
tionship impact  on  the  communications  of  an  employee  and 
his/her  supervisor.   In  Chapter  III,  the  methodology  to 
complete  this  investigation  is  discussed. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  study  examined,  described,  and  compared  employee 
and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the  use  of  exposure  and  the 
solicitation  of  feedback  in  a  large  state  agency.   This 
study  also  investigated  in  what  ways  gender,  length  of 
employment  in  the  agency,  and  the  length  of  the  supervisor- 
employee  relationship  impact  upon  the  use  of  exposure  and 
the  solicitation  of  feedback  in  this  relationship.   This 
chapter  is  organized  into  the  following  sections:   relevant 
variables,  population,  sampling  procedures,  criterion  instru- 
ments, procedures,  data  analyses,  and  methodological  limi- 
tations.      ,  . 

Relevant  Variables 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  variables  studied: 
(a)  employment  status  as  an  employee  or  a  supervisor,  (b) 
gender-matched  or  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee 
pairs,  (c)  the  length  of  employment  in  the  agency,  (d) 
the  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship,  (e) 
the  employee's  perception  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation 
of  feedback,  (f)  the  employee's  perception  of  the  supervisor's 
use  of  exposure,  (g)  the  employee's  perception  of  his/her 
own  solicitation  of  feedback,  (h)  the  employee ' s  perception 
of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure,  (i)  the  supervisor's 
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perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback,  (j) 
the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure, 
(k)  type  of  interpersonal  communication  style,  (1)  the 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  employee  and  supervisor 
perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback, 
(m)  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  employee  and 
supervisor  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure, 
(n)  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported 
solicitation  of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  reported 
use  of  feedback,  and  (o)  the, amount  of  discrepancy  between 
an  employee's  and  the  supervisor's  reported  use  of  exposure. 

Sources  of  data  for  the  above  listed  variables  were 
as  follows:   Relevant  variables  (a)  through  (d)  were  obtained 
from  the  completed  Demographic  Information  Sheets.   Relevant 
variables  (e)  through  (h)  were  obtained  from  the  completed 
Management  Relations  Surveys,  and  (i)  and  (j)  were  obtained 
from  the  completed  Personnel  Relations  Surveys.   Variable 
(k)  was  obtained  by  assessing  the  interaction  of  the  exposure 
and  feedback  processes  as  measured  by  self-perceptions 
on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS. 

The  four  discrepancy  variables  were  obtained  by  using 
two  variables,  subtracting  the  lower  number  from  the  higher 
number.   Variable  (1)  was  obtained  using  (e)  and  (i);  vari- 
able (m)  was  obtained  using  (f)  and  (j);  variable  (n)  was 
obtained  using  (g)  and  ( i ) ;  variable  (o)  was  obtained  using 
(h)  and  (j). 
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In  addition  to  the  data  obtained  from  the  variables 
listed  above,  data  were  obtained  regarding  frequencies 
and  quality  of  communications.   The  self-reports  of  the 
respondents  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  questions  of  the  Demo- 
graphic Information  Sheet  were  used  to  obtain  these  data. 
These  data  were  used  to  further  explain  the  results  of 
this  study. 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  was  supervisors  and 
employees  who  were  working  for  the  State  of  Florida's  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  District  IV, 
and  were  employed  on  July  31,  1986.   The  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (HRS)  is  a  large  state 
agency  in  the  State  of  Florida.   HRS  exists  to  provide 
health,  social,  and  rehabilitative  services  to  the  people 
of  Florida,  cooperating  with  and  coordinating  its  efforts 
with  numerous  community  agencies  and  private  services. 
HRS  is  divided  into  1 1  service  districts  covering  all  of 
Florida.   District  IV  geographically  extends  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  Florida  at  the  Georgia  border  to  the  southern 
part  of  Volusia  County,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  western  parts  of  Baker  and  Clay  Counties.   Seven  counties 
are  included  in  this  geographical  area.   The  HRS  employees 
in  District  IV,  approximately  3,600,  extend  from  the  district 
administrator  to  the  employee,  with  up  to  seven  structural 
layers  (B.  Selby,  personal  communication,  March  15,  1986). 
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The  large  state  agency  has  been  reported  to  be  "an 
overwhelmed  system  too  large  to  improve,"  according  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration,  an  organiza- 
tion that  completed  a  study  of  HRS  in  1986.   It  is  reported 
that  HRS  is  the  State  of  Florida's  largest  state  agency 
with  over  30,000  employees.   The  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  (1986)  also  reported  that  staff  turnover 
in  HRS  is  extremely  high  because  morale  is  at  an  all  time 
low  and  almost  every  HRS  employee  is  looking  elsewhere 
for  a  job.   HRS  workers  are  reported  as  being  underpaid, 
constantly  criticized  for  their  efforts,  and  discouraged 
from  being  creative  and  responsible.   Communication  problems 
within  the  agency  were  cited  as  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  the  agency  was  not  functioning  properly.   Therefore, 
this  population  was  studied  in  order  to  assess  the  state 
of  interpersonal  communications  in  this  system.   Information 
obtained  regarding  the  communication  processes,  can  be 
instrumental  in  affecting  productive  changes  in  the  system. 

Sampling  Procedures 
Random  sampling  was  used  to  obtain  the  supervisors 
and  employees  to  be  used  in  this  study.   A  list  of  District 
IV's  supervisors  who  were  employed  on  July  31,  1986,  was 
used.   All  of  the  supervisors  were  included  except  those 
working  at  the  Northeast  Florida  State  Hospital.   These 
individuals  were  not  included  because  they  had  been  under 
the  supervision  of  contracted  management.   The  selection 
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of  125  supervisors  was  completed  by  using  a  randomized 
number  approach.   After  the  supervisor  sample  was  gathered, 
a  list  of  their  employees  was  obtained.   One  employee  super- 
vised by  each  of  these  1 25  supervisors  was  selected  for 
the  employee  sample.   This  sample  was  also  obtained  by 
using  a  randomized  number  approach. 

Criterion  Instruments 

Two  instruments  were  used  in  this  study:   (a)  the 
Management  Relations  Survey  and  (b)  the  Personnel  Relations 
Survey. 
Management  Relations  Survey 

The  Management  Relations  Survey,  developed  by  Jay 
Hall,  was  used  in  this  study.   This  survey  was  revised 
in  1980.   It  is  divided  into  two  sections:   (a)  Your  Mana- 
ger's Practices  and  (b)  Your  Practices  With  Management. 
Each  part  consists  of  20  survey  items.   For  each  survey 
item,  the  respondent  is  requested  to  indicate  which  of 
two  alternate  reactions  would  be  most  characteristic  of 
the  way  either  the  respondent  or  the  respondent's  manager 
would  handle  the  situation  described.   It  employs  a  Thurstone 
paird-choice  format.   The  respondent  can  rate  each  alternate 
reaction  on  a  scale  from  zero  through  five;  however  the 
combination  of  both  must  equal  five  as  a  total  for  each 
question  (Hall,  1980). 

The  Management  Relations  Survey  (MRS)  is  based  on 
a  model  of  interpersonal  processes.   It  surveys  the  manner 
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in  which  the  respondent's  manager  functions  in  his  or  her 
communication  tendencies  with  the  respondent.   In  addition, 
it  is  a  self-reporting  instrument  in  regard  to  how  the 
respondent  feels  he  or  she  relates  to  the  manager.   The 
Johari  Window  information  processing  model,  developed  by 
Luft  and  Ingham  in  1955,  is  the  conceptual  framework  for 
this  survey. 

Each  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Management  Relations 
Survey  elicits  raw  scores  for  exposure  and  feedback.   The 
exposure  dimension  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  the 
respondent's  work-related  ideas  and  feelings  he  or  she 
is  willing  to  divulge  to  others.   The  feedback  dimension 
measures  the  amount  of  others'  work  related  ideas  and 
feelings  he  or  she  is  willing  to  solicit.   The  first  section 
elicits  responses  by  the  subordinate  assessing  the  manager's 
use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting  behaviors  in  relating 
to  the  subordinate.   Raw  scores  on  these  two  processes  may 
vary  from  0  to  50.   These  raw  scores  can  be  converted  to 
percentiles,  ranging  from  1  to  99%.   The  second  section 
of  this  survey  elicits  the  respondent's  self -reports  in 
regard"  to  exposure  and  feedback.   Raw  scores  for  each 
of  these  processes  may  range  from  0  to  50,  with  percentiles 
from  1  to  99%.   These  scores  can  be  plotted  on  the  Johari 
Window  model. 

Individuals  typically  fail  to  employ  feedback  and 
exposure  processes  to  a  great  or  to  a  similar  degree. 
Instead,  according  to  Hall  (1971),  "they  usually  display 
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a  significant  preference  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
processes  and  tend  to  overuse  one  while  neglecting  the 
other"  (p.  222).   This  tendency  promotes  a  state  of  imbalance 
in  interpersonal  relationships  which,  in  turn,  creates 
disruptive  tensions  capable  of  retarding  productivity. 
The  employment  of  exposure  and  feedback  processes  can  be 
reflected  in  four  basic  interpersonal  styles  that  have 
been  previously  described  in  Chapter  II. 

Borman  (1978)  completed  a  review  of  the  MRS  in  The 
Eighth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  edited  by  Buros.   In 
this  review,  he  discussed  information  that  Jay  Hall  has 
presented  regarding  the  Management  Relations  Survey  (MRS). 
The  MRS  was  adapted  from  the  PRS.   In  terms  of  reliability, 
Hall  (1980)  has  completed  studies  that  have  found  the  median 
coefficient  of  stability  to  be  .64,  .67,  and  .71.   Construct 
validity  studies. have  been  conducted  by  correlating  scores 
on  the  MRS  with  scores  on  several  related  personality  inven- 
tories.  As  Borman  (1978)  commented  in  Buros,  Hall  has 
extensive  norms  for  this  survey.   The  sample  size  for  the 
normative  profile  of  the  MRS  is  14,600  (Hall,  1980).   Hall 
has  completed  numerous  research  studies  utilizing  the  MRS. 
Personnel  Relations  Survey 

The  Personnel  Relations  Survey  was  developed  by  Hall 
and  Williams  in  1967.   It  is  a  self-administered  instrument 
which  enables  managers  to  assess  their  own  communication 
tendencies  with  others  in  the  work  setting.   This  survey 
consists  of  three  parts:   (a)  Relationships  with  Employees, 
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(b)  Relationships  with  Colleagues,  and  (c)  Relationships 

with  Supervisors.   The  PRS  reveals  the  patterns  which  prevail 

in  organizations  in  terms  of  downward,  horizontal,  and 

upward  communications.   Each  part  consists  of  20  survey 

items.   The  rating  scales  on  these  items  are  the  same  as 

the  Management  Relations  Survey.   Both  instruments  are 

also  based  on  the  Johari  Window  interpersonal  communication 

process  framework.   Feedback  and  exposure  scales  are  obtained 

like  those  of  the  Management  Relations  Survey.   For  the 

purpose  of  this  study,  only  the  scores  from  Part  I  of  the 

PRS  were  used. 

Guion  (1978)  completed  a  review  of  this  instrument 

in  The  Eighth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  edited  by  Buros. 

In  this  review,  he  discussed  information  that  Hall  has 

presented  regarding  the  Personnel  Relations  Survey.   The 

median  coefficient  of  stability  for  the  PRS  is  .67  (Hall, 

1973,  1974).   The  test-retest  stability  of  the  PRS,  as 

determined  from  a  sample  of  64  students  tested  over  a  six 

week  time  lapse,  was  reflected  in  a  mean  correlation  of 

.71  among  the  six  coefficients  derived  from  the  instrument 

(Hall,  1974). 

Item  analyses  were  conducted  with  the  data  from  104 
management  students  from  classes  at  the  university 
of  Texas  at  Austin;  a  counterbalanced  format  among 
the  three  relationship  sections  was  employed  during 
this  phase.   All  items  were  found  to  correlate  signi- 
ficantly with  their  criterion  scores,  and  order  of 
presentation  of  relationships  was  not  found  to  be 
a  source  of  significant  influence  on  responses.   (Hall, 
1974,  p.  385) 
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Hall  has  reported  a  number  of  research  studies  using  the 
PRS  from  which  one  may  infer  that  this  test  has  construct 
validity.   It  behaves  in  multivariate  studies  as  Hall  had 
predicted.   The  instrument  discriminates  among  high,  average 
and  low  achieving  managers,  some  13  organizational  types 
and  5  Managerial  Grid  styles.   "The  construct  and  concurrent 
validities  (of  the  PRS)  have  been  confirmed  through  analyses 
with  the  MMPI,  CPI,  and  Bass's  Famous  Sayings  Test,  the 
canonical  correlations  being  .69,  .87,  and  .79  respectively" 
(Hall,  1974,  p.  395).   The  sample  size  for  the  normative 
profile  of  the  PRS  is  8,377  (Hall,  1967). 

Both  the  MRS  and  PRS  have  been  given  to  large  national 
samples  of  people  from  large  and  small  organizations,  public 
and  private  institutions,  and  from  non-management  and  super- 
visory personnel  to  upper-level  management.   These  instru- 
ments have  been  used  extensively  by  industry  as  training 
aids  (Hall,  1974). 

This  survey  and  its  counterpart,  the  Management  Rela- 
tions Survey,  were  used  in  this  study  in  order  to  quantify 
the  supervisor-employee  communications.   Scores  from  each 
instrument  result  in  Johari  Window  plots  which  give  parti- 
cipants a  clear  picture  of  their  communication  tendencies. 
Hall  suggested  using  these  instruments  in  programs  to 
diagnose  communication  and  interpersonal  relationship  pro- 
blems between  bosses  and  subordinates.   According  to  Hall 
(1971),  problems  in  communication  most  often  occur  when 
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interpersonal  relationships  among  the  organization's  members 
are  unsound.   Communication  effectiveness  is  defined  as 
scores  on  the  MRS  or  the  PRS  at  the  80th  percentile  on 
both  exposure  and  feedback  (Hall,  1971).   The  basic  concept 
is  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  Cell  I.  Arena:   the  larger 
and  the  more  nearly  square,  the  better.   The  assumption 
is  that  productivity  and  interpersonal  communication  effec- 
tiveness are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  mutually 
held  information  in  a  relationship.   Therefore,  the  larger 
the  Cell  I.  Arena  becomes  the  more  rewarding,  effective, 
and  productive  the  relationship  will  become  as  well  (Hair, 
1980) . 

The  use  of  these  instruments  allowed  the  researcher 
to  question  both  the  supervisor  and  the  employee  regarding 
their  communications.   Each  of  these  surveys  uses  the  same 
questions  (with  only  necessary  variations  in  working  to 
designate  the  nature  of  the  other)  for  each  group. 

With  the  MRS  and  the  PRS,  four  archtypical  interper- 
sonal styles  have  been  established  to  describe  the  inter- 
action of  the  exposure  and  feedback  processes  (Hall,  1971). 
The  results  of  each  of  these  surveys  can  be  depicted  as 
Type  A,  B,  C,  or  D.   Each  style  tends  to  be  associated 
with  predictable  consequences. 

Procedures 

Through  the  sampling  process,  a  group  of  supervisors 
and  their  employees  were  selected  to  participate  in  this 
study.   Each  supervisor  and  employee  involved  in  this  study 
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was  sent  a  packet  of  materials  through  the  H.R.S.  in-house 
mail  system  during  August,  1986.   The  first  item  in  the 
packet  was  an  approval  letter  from  District  IV  Administration 
(Appendix  A).   The  second  item  was  an  introductory  letter 
from  the  researcher.   This  letter  (see  Appendix  B)  introduced 
(a)  the  purpose  of  the  study,  (b)  how  the  participants 
were  selected,  (c)  the  importance  of  each  person  completing 
and  returning  the  materials,  and  (d)  the  anonymity  of  their 
responses.   In  addition  to  these  letters,  each  participant 
received  (a)  a  survey--each  employee  was  sent  a  Management 
Relations  Survey  and  each  supervisor  was  sent  a  Personnel 
Relations  Survey,  (b)  a  Demographic  Information  Sheet, 
and  (c)  a  self -addressed  envelope.   The  Demographic  Infor- 
mation Sheet  was  the  same  for  both  supervisors  and  employees 
( see  Appendix  C) . 

Each  of  the- surveys  and  demographic  information  sheets 
was  coded.   Coding  ensured  that  the  researcher  could  iden- 
tify returned  materials  to  differentiate  supervisors  and 
employees  and  to  identify  individual  supervisor-employee 
pairs. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  returned  materials,  the  codes 
were  checked  against  a  master  list  of  the  sampled  super- 
visors1 names  and  codes  and  their  accompanying  employees' 
names  and  codes.   Those  individuals  who  did  not  return 
the  materials  within  two  weeks  of  the  initial  mailing  were 
sent  a  follow-up  letter  (see  Appendix  D).   If  one  individual 
in  the  supervisor-employee  dyad  did  not  return  the  necessary 
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materials,  then  the  information  returned  by  the  other  member 
of  the  dyad  was  not  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  involving 
supervisor-employee  pairs. 

Data  Analyses 
The  data  were  coded  for  data  analyses  in  the  following 
manner:   (1)  Employment  status  was  coded  with  a  value  of 
1  for  supervisors-  and  a  value  of  2  for  employees.   One 
column  was  allotted  for  this  variable.  (2)  Gender-matched 
supervisor-employee  pairs  were  coded  with  a  value  of  1 , 
with  gender-unmatched  pairs  being  coded  with  a  2.   One 
column  was  allotted  for  this  variable.  (3)  The  length  of 
employment  in  the  agency  was  coded  using  the  actual  number 
of  years.   Any  partial  years  noted  by  the  respondents  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  integer,  with  6  months  being  rounded 
up.   Two  columns  were  allotted  for  this  variable.   (4) 
The  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  was 
coded  using  the  actual  number  of  years  reported.   If  there 
was  a  discrepancy  between  the  employee's  and  the  super- 
visor's account  of  the  reported  number  of  years,  then  the 
two  numbers  obtained  were  averaged  together.   Any  partial 
years  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer,  with  6  months 
being  rounded  up.   Two  columns  were  allotted  for  this 
variable. 

The  information  received  from  the  returned  Management 
Relations  Survey  (MRS)  was  coded  in  the  following  manner. 
The  standard  scores  of  exposure  and  feedback  on  the  MRS 
were  calculated  for  each  of  the  two  parts.   Two  columns 
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were  allotted  for  each  of  these  four  variables.   In  addition, 

the  standard  scores  of  exposure  and  feedback  for  the  employee's 

self-perceptions  resulted  in  a  categorizing  in  terms  of 

type  of  interpersonal  communication  style.   One  column 

was  allotted  for  this  variable.   If  the  exposure  and  feedback 

processes  were  both  used  to  a  great  and  balanced  extent, 

then  this  was  Type  D.   A  coded  value  of  4  was  assigned 

for  Type  D.   Type  C  was  based  on  an  overuse  of  exposure 

to  the  neglect  of  feedback.   A  coded  value  of  3  was  assigned 

for  Type  C.   Type  B  was  based  on  an  underuse  of  exposure 

and  an  overuse  of  feedback.   A  coded  value  of  2  was  assigned 

for  Type  B.   Type  A  was  based  on  a  minimal  use  of  both 

exposure  and  feedback.   Type  A  was  coded  with  the  value 

of  1 .   The  categorizing  in  terms  of  the  type  of  interpersonal 

communication  style  was  achieved  by  converting  the  standard 

scores  of  exposure  and  feedback  to  percentiles.   These 

percentile  scores  were  then  plotted  on  a  graph,  and  a  visual 

comparison  was  made  of  the  respondent's  scores  graphed 

and  the  graphed  examples  of  the  different  types. 

The  information  received  from  the  returned  Personnel 
Relations  Survey  (PRS)  was  coded  in  the  same  manner.   The 
standard  scores  of  exposure  and  feedback  on  the  PRS  were 
calculated  for  only  the  first  of  three  parts.   Two  columns 
were  allotted  for  each  of  these  two  variables.   In  addition, 
the  standard  scores  of  exposure  and  feedback  for  this  part 
resulted  in  a  categorizing  in  terms  of  interpersonal  styles, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  MRS. 
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The  four  discrepancy  variables  were  coded  using  the 
difference  that  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  lower  orig- 
inal variable  from  the  higher  original  variable  in  each 
established  pairing.   Two  columns  were  allotted  for  each 
of  these  four  variables. 

The  null  hypotheses  were  broken  down  in  the  following 
manner  for  statistical  analyses: 

Hypothesis  1 .   The  employee's  perception  of  the  super- 
visor's solicitation  of  feedback  was  compared  to  the  super- 
visor's perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback. 
The  two-digit  feedback  score  from  Part  I  of  the  MRS  was 
compared  with  the  two-digit  feedback  score  from  Part  I 
of  the  PRS.   A  t-test  for  related  means  was  used  to  test 
this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  2.   The  employee's  perception  of  the  super- 
visor's use  of -exposure  was  compared  to  the  supervisor's 
perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure.   The  two-digit 
exposure  score  from  Part  I  of  the  MRS  was  compared  with 
the  two-digit  exposure  score  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS.   A 
t-test  for  related  means  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  3.   The  relationship  between  the  employee's 
perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback  and 
the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation 
of  feedback  was  tested.   The  two-digit  feedback  score  from 
Part  II  of  the  MRS  was  correlated  with  the  two-digit  feed- 
back score  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS.   A  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
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Hypothesis  4.   The  relationship  between  the  employee's 
perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure  and  the  supervi- 
sor's perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure  was  tested. 
The  two-digit  exposure  score  from  Part  II  of  the  MRS  was 
correlated  with  the  two-digit  exposure  score  from  Part 
I  of  the  PRS.   A  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  5.   Gender-matched  and  gender-unmatched 
supervisor-employee  pairs  were  compared  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  percep- 
tions of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback.   Thus, 
for  each  pair  the  two-digit  feedback  score  from  Part  I 
of  the  MRS  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  two-digit  feed- 
back score  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS  to  obtain  a  discrepancy 
score.   A  t-test  for  a  difference  between  two  independent 
means  was  used, to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  6.   Gender-matched  and  gender-unmatched 
supervisor-employee  pairs  were  compared  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  percep- 
tions of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure.   Thus,  for  each 
pair  the  two-digit  exposure  score  from  Part  I  of  the  MRS 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  two-digit  exposure  score 
from  Part  I  of  the  PRS  to  obtain  a  discrepancy  score.   A 
t-test  for  a  difference  between  two  independent  means  was 
used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  7.   The  relationship  between  the  length 
of  employment  in  the  agency  and  the  reported  amount  of 
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feedback  solicited  was  tested.   The  two-digit  length  of 
employment  variable  was  correlated  with  the  two-digit  feed- 
back score  from  the  MRS,  Part  II  or  the  PRS,  Part  I.   Two 
Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  8.   The  relationship  between  the  length 
of  employment  in  the  agency  and  the  reported  amount  of 
exposure  used  was  tested.   The  two-digit  length  of  employment 
variable  was  correlated  with  the  two-digit  exposure  score 
from  the  MRS,  Part  II  or  the . PRS ,  Part  I.   Two  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis, 

Hypothesis  9.   The  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback  was  tested.   The  two-digit  relationship  variable 
was  correlated  with  the  discrepancy  score.   It  was  obtained 
for  each  pair  from  the  two-digit  feedback  score  from  Part 
II  of  the  MRS  and  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS.   A  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  10.   The  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  use  of  exposure 
and  the  supervisor's  reported  use  of  exposure  was  tested. 
The  two-digit  relationship  variable  was  correlated  with 
the  discrepancy  score.   It  was  obtained  for  each  pair  from 
the  two-digit  exposure  score  from  Part  II  of  the  MRS  and 
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from  Part  I  of  the  PRS.   A  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  1 1 .   The  association  between  employment 
status  and  type  of  interpersonal  communication  style  utilized 
was  tested.   The  employment  status  (supervisor  or  employee) 
was  associated  with  the  four  different  types  of  interpersonal 
communication  styles  (Types  A,  B,  C,  or  D) .   A  chi-square 
test  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.   The  Cramer's  V 
statistic  was  used  to  test  the  strength  of  the  relationship. 

The  level  of  significance  for  two-tailed  testing  of 
all  of  the  null  hypotheses  was  the  .05  level.   The  SPSSX 
system  was  used  to  analyze  the  data  (SPSS  Inc.,  1983). 
Methodological  Limitations 

This  study  has  several  limiting  factors.   The  first 
limitation  concerns  the  size  of  the  sample.   This  study 
could  be  repeated  using  a  larger  sample  of  employees  and 
supervisors.   According  to  Isaac  and  Michael  (1983),  "large- 
sample  statistics  involve  smaller  sampling  errors,  greater 
reliability,  and  increase  the  power  of  a  statistical  test 
applied  to  the  data"  (p.  96).   If  a  larger  sample  was  used, 
then  additional  variables,  such  as  race,  could  also  be 
studied. 

The  second  limitation  concerns  the  mortality  rate 
of  subjects.   Mailed  surveys  traditionally  have  a  lower 
response  rate  than  other  delivery  methods.   An  average 
response  rate  for  a  mailed  survey,  using  one  follow-up 
letter  is  63.4%  (Isaac  &  Michael,  1983). 
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The  reactive  effect  of  procedures  was  the  third  limita- 
tion.  The  self-analysis  by  the  employees  studied  and  the 
supervisors  studied  may  not  be  accurate.   The  individuals 
studied  may  have  reacted  using  a  response  set.   According 
to  Isaac  and  Michael  (1983),  a  response  set  is  the  tendency 
of  a  subject  to  respond  to  questions  in  certain  predictable 
ways. 

A  fourth  limitation  concerns  the  generalizability 
of  the  study.   The  individuals  selected  for  this  study 
were  employees  of  a  large  state  agency.   The  results  may 
not  be  generalizable  to  other  populations. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  employee  and 
supervisor  perceptions  of  the  use  of  exposure  and  solicitation 
of  feedback  within  a  large  state  agency.   This  study  extended 
some  of  the  previous  research  efforts.   Additional  variables 
were  investigated  that  could. impact  on  the  use  of  exposure 
and  the  solicitation  of  feedback  in  the  supervisor-employee 
communication  relationship.   One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
supervisors  and  125  employees  from  Florida's  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  District  IV,  were 
randomly  selected  to  participate  in  this  study.   Of  the 
250  individuals  sampled,  169  returned  their  materials,  while 
81  individuals  failed  to  respond.   The  returned  materials 
included  a  completed  Demographic  Information  Sheet  and  a 
completed  survey.   Each  supervisor  returned  a  completed 
Personnel  Relations  Survey,  while  each  employee  returned 
a  completed  Management  Relations  Survey. 

This  research  study  tested  11  null,  hypotheses, ^e.:. a 
Four  t-tests,  six  Pearson  product-moment  correlations,  and 
a  chi-square  test  were  used  to  analyze  the  data,  as  outlined 
in  Chapter  III.   Returns  from  all  169  participants  were 
used  to  analyze  three  of  the  hypotheses.   Since  the  remaining 
eight  hypotheses  required  supervisor-employee  pairs,  only 
126  individuals  making  up  63  pairs  were  used  to  test  these 
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hypotheses.   This  chapter  includes  the  result  of  the  sample 
in  this  study  and  the  results  of  the  11  hypotheses. 

Result  of  the  Sample 

A  review  of  the  returned  data  showed  that  169  individuals 
sampled  returned  the  appropriate  materials.   The  87  employee 
and  82  supervisor  returns  allowed  for  63  supervisor-employee 
pairs.   Of  these  63  pairs,  44  of  them  were  matched  in  terms 
of  gender,  while  19  of  them  were  unmatched  in  regard  to 
gender.   This  returned  sample  had  a  high  number  of  female 
respondents.   The  82  supervisor  returns  included  52  females 
and  30  males  while  the  87  employee  returns  included  65 
females  and  22  males.   This  returned  sample  consisted  of 
employees  from  seven  structural  layers  of  the  organization, 
thus  educational  backgrounds  were  inclusive  of  all  levels. 

A  closer  look  at  the  returned  data  yielded  the  follow- 
ing information..  .  The  average  length  of  employment  with 
HRS  for  the  respondents  was  nine  years,  while  the  average 
length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  was  two 
years.   Table  4-1  provides  a  summary  of  the  mean  scores, 
M,  and  standard  deviations,  SD,  of  the  respondents  in  regard 
to  the  MRS  and  the  PRS  scores.   Also,  this  table  provides 
the  established  norms  of  these  instruments. 

A  visual  review  of  this  table  shows  that  the  MRS  Part 
II  E  (Exposure)  scores  of  the  respondents  are  lower  than 
the  normed  scores.   Thus,  the  87  HRS  employees  on  an  average 
self -report  a  lower  use  of  exposure  than  other  normed  employees, 
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Table  4-1  Participant  Scores  and  Normed  Scores  on  the  MRS 
and  the  PRS 

Scores 
Respondents  Norms 

Instruments M      SD M    SD 

28  7  31*  7* 

29  9  29*  6* 
29  6  29*  8* 
25  8  30*  6* 


30  6  31**   6** 

31  6  33**   6** 


*Based  on  the  scores  of  14,600  employees  in  industry,  govern- 
ment service,  and  other  organizations  in  the  U.S.A.  (Hall, 
1980). 

**Based  on  the  scores  of  8,377  managers  (Hall,  1967). 


The  self-reports  on  the  surveys  for  the  supervisors  and 
and  the  employees  were  tabulated  in  regard  to  interpersonal 
communication  styles.   Table  4-2  provided  a  summary  of 
these  findings..  . 


Table  4-2  Summary  of  Interpersonal  Communication  Styles 

in  Regard  to  Type 

Type  F  % 

A  58  34% 

B  50  30% 

C  33  19% 

D  28  17% 


A  review  of  the  table  showed  that  Type  A  was  the  most 
common  interpersonal  communication  style  of  the  169  partici- 
pants.  A  review  of  the  frequency  (F)  of  Type  B  suggested 
that  it  was  the  next  common  style. 
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Data  Analyses 

The  discussion  of  each  hypothesis  and  results  follows: 
Hypothesis  1  -  There  is  no  difference  between  an  employee's 
perception  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback 
and  the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation 
of  feedback. 

Table  4-3  presented  a  comparison  of  the  feedback  scores 
from  Part  I  of  the  MRS  (the  employee's  perception  of  the 
supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback)  and  Part  I  of  the 
PRS  (the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation 
of  feedback) . 


Table  4-3  Comparison  of  Feedback  Scores  from  Part  I  of 
the  MRS  and  Part  I  of  the  PRS 


Variable N    M    SD £,  value 

MRS1F            63  28.06   6.60 

(employee)  -2.21* 

PRS1F           63  30.41   5.68 

( supervisor) 

*p  <  .05 


The  number  of  employees  and  supervisors  who  participated 
in  the  testing  of  this  hypothesis  was  represented  by  N, 
the  mean  score  of  all  the  participants  was  referred  to 
as  M,  and  SD  represented  the  standard  deviation.   A  t-test 
for  related  means  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.   A 
review  of  the  mean  scores  showed  that  the  supervisors' 
PRS  feedback  scores  from  Part  I  were  higher  than  the  employees' 
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MRS  feedback  scores  from  Part  I.   The  t  value  obtained 
was  -2.21.   This  t  value  was  larger  than  the  "Student's" 
t  tabled  value  of  2.00  for  a  non-directional  two-tailed 
test  (Bruning  &  Kintz,  1977).   As  a  result  of  this  finding, 
the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.   Therefore,  supervisors 
perceive  that  they  solicit  feedback  more  than  their  employees 
perceive  that  they  do. 

Hypothesis  2  -  There  is  no  difference  between  an  employees ' 
perception  of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure  and  the 
supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure. 

Table  4-4  provided  a  comparison  of  the  employee's 
exposure  scores  from  Part  I  of  the  MRS  with  the  supervisors' 
exposure  scores  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS. 


Table  4-4  Comparison  of  Exposure  Scores  from  Part  I  of  the 
MRS  AND  Part  I  of  the  PRS 


Variable N M SD t  value 

MRS1E  63         29.03      8.82 

-1  .52 
PRS1E  63         30.97      5.95 


A  review  of  the  mean  scores  showed  that  the  employees' 
MRS  exposure  scores  from  Part  I  were  lower  than  the  super- 
visors' PRS  exposure  scores  from  Part  I.   However,  a  t-test 
for  related  means  yielded  no  significant  differences  for 
the  subjects  studied.   The  t  value  obtained  (-1.52)  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  for  a  non-directional 
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two-tailed  test.   Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not 
rejected.   It  was  concluded  that  no  differences  were  demon- 
strated between  an  employee's  perception  and  the  supervisor's 
perception  in  regard  to  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure. 
Hypothesis  3  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  an  employee's 
perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback  and 
the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her  own  solicitation 
of  feedback. 

This  relationship  was  studied  by  using  a  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  on  scores  produced  by  63  supervisor- 
employee  pairs.   The  correlation  coefficient  obtained  was 
r  =  .07.   This  correlation  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level.   The  results  indicated  a  very  weak  relationship; 
thus  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.   No  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  employee's  self -reported 
feedback  score  on  the  MRS  and  the  self -reported  supervisor's 
feedback  score  on  the  PRS. 

Hypothesis  4  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  an  employee's 
perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's 
perception  of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure. 

The  relationship  between  scores  on  the  MRS  Part  II 
(provided  by  the  employee)  and  on  the  PRS,  Part  I  (provided 
by  the  supervisor)  was  studied.   With  61  degrees  of  freedom, 
the  obtained  r  value  (r  =  .08)  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  significance  level.   The  minimum  r  value  needed  for 
significance  was  .25.   The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 
In  summary,  there  is  no  significant  correlation  between 
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the  employee's  self -exposure  score  and  the  supervisor's 
self-reported  exposure  score. 

Hypothesis  5  -  There  is  no  difference  between  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  in  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback. 

The  results  of  the  testing  of  this  hypothesis  were 
shown  in  Table  4-5. 


Table  4-5  Comparison  of  Gender-Matched  and  Gender-Unmatched 
Supervisor-Employee  Pairs  in  Regard  to  the  Discrepancy 
in  Feedback  Scores 


Variable 

Gender N M SD £.  value 

Gender 

Matched        44     6.98   5.92 

0.31 
Gender         ,  . 
Unmatched      19     6.47   6.20 


The  amount  of  discrepancy  was  calculated  by  obtaining 
the  difference  between  the  employee's  MRS  Part  I  feedback 
score  and  the  supervisor's  PRS  Part  I  feedback  score. 
Sixty-three  supervisor-employee  pairs  were  studied  with 
44  pairs  being  matched  in  terms  of  the  gender  variable. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  independent  means,  using  a  t-test, 
resulted  in  a  pooled  variance  estimated  t  value  of  0.31. 
This  value  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  for  a  two- 
tailed  test;  thus  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 
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It  was  concluded  that  no  difference  was  found  between  gender- 
matched  and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs 
in  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor 
perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback. 
Hypothesis  6  -  There  is  no  difference  between  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  in  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure. 

Table  4-6  reported  the  results  of  the  t-test  for  a 
difference  between  two  independent  means  that  was  used 
to  test  this  hypothesis. 


Table  4-6  Comparison  of  Gender-Matched  and  Gender-Unmatched 
Supervisor-Employee  Pairs  in  Regard  to  The  Discrepancy  in 
Exposure  Scores 


Variable       .  . 

Gender N    M SD £  value 

Gender 

Matched       44  8.64    7.15 

0.45 

Gender 

Unmatched      19  7.79    6.00 


The  amount  of  discrepancy  was  calculated  by  obtaining 
the  difference  between  the  employee's  MRS  Part  I  exposure 
score  and  the  supervisor's  PRS  Part  I  exposure  score.   A 
review  of  the  results  of  this  comparison  of  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  in  regard 
to  this  discrepancy  showed  that  the  pooled  variance  estimated 
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t  value  was  0.45.   The  tabled  t  value  which  showed  signifi- 
cance at  the  .05  level  for  61  degrees  of  freedom  was  2.00 
for  a  two-tailed  test.   Since  the  t  value  obtained  when 
testing  this  hypothesis  was  0.45,  it  was  concluded  that 
no  significant  difference  was  found  between  these  two  inde- 
pendent means.   To  summarize,  gender-matched  and  gender- 
unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  were  not  found  to  differ 
in  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor 
perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure. 
Hypothesis  7  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  employment  (in  the  agency)  and  the  reported  amount  of 
feedback  solicited. 

Two  separate  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were 
used  to  determine  whether  a  relationship  existed  between 
these  two  variables.   The  reported  amount  of  feedback  soli- 
cited was  obtained  from  Part  II  of  the  MRS  (for  each  employee) 
or  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS  (for  each  supervisor).   A  correla- 
tion between  the  87  MRS  Part  II  feedback  scores  and  the 
length  of  employment  yielded  no  significant  results.   The 
correlation  coefficient  obtained  (r  =  -.03)  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  significance  level.   A  correlation  between 
the  82  PRS  Part  I  feedback  scores  and  the  length  of  employ- 
ment also  yielded  no  significant  results.   The  correlation 
coefficient  obtained  (r  =  .06)  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  significance  level.   Therefore,  no  relationship  was 
shown  between  the  length  of  employment  (in  the  agency) 
and  the  reported  amount  of  feedback  solicited. 
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Hypothesis  8  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  employment  (in  the  agency)  and  the  reported  amount  of 
exposure  used. 

Two  separate  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were 
used  to  determine  whether  a  relationship  existed  between 
these  two  variables.   The  reported  amount  of  exposure  soli- 
cited was  obtained  from  Part  II  of  the  MRS  (for  each  employee) 
or  from  Part  I  of  the  PRS  (for  each  supervisor).   A  correla- 
tion between  the  8  7  MRS  Part  II  exposure  scores  and  the 
length  of  employment  yielded  no  significant  results.   The 
correlation  coefficient  obtained  (r  =  -.08)  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  significance  level.   A  correlation  between 
the  82  PRS  Part  I  exposure  scores  and  the  length  of  employ- 
ment also  yielded  no  significant  results.   The  correlation 
coefficient  obtained  (r  =  .11)  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  significance  level.   In  summation,  no  relationship 
was  demonstrated  between  the  length  of  employment  (in  the 
agency)  and  the  reported  amount  of  exposure  used. 
Hypothesis  9  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback. 

The  amount  of  discrepancy  referred  to  in  this  hypothesis 
was  obtained  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the 
employee's  Part  II  MRS  feedback  score  and  the  supervisor's 
Part  I  PRS  feedback  score.   Sixty-three  supervisor-employee 
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pairs  were  included  in  the  testing  of  hypothesis  nine. 
A  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  resulted  in  a  coeffi- 
cient of  (r  =  .09)  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
significance  level.   An  inspection  of  these  data  showed 
that  no  relationship  was  found  between  the  length  of  the 
supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount  of  discre- 
pancy between  an  employee's  reported  solicitation  of  feed- 
back and  the  supervisor's  reported  solicitation  of  feedback. 
Hypothesis  10  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  use  of  exposure 
and  the  supervisor's  reported  use  of  exposure. 

The  amount  of  discrepancy  referred  to  in  this  hypothesis 
was  obtained  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the 
employee's  Part  II  MRS  exposure  score  and  the  supervisor's 
Part  I  PRS  exposure  score.   Sixty-three  supervisor-employee 
pairs  were  included  in  the  testing  of  hypothesis  10.   A 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  resulted  in  a  coefficient 
of  (r  a  -.03),  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  signifi- 
cance level.   A  review  of  these  data  showed  that  no  relation- 
ship was  demonstrated  between  the  length  of  the  supervisor- 
employee  relationship  and  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between 
an  employee's  reported  use  of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's 
reported  use  of  exposure. 

Hypothesis  11  -  There  is  no  association  between  employment 
status  and  type  of  interpersonal  communication  style  utilized. 
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Finally,  Table  4-7  represented  the  testing  results 
of  hypothesis  1 1 . 


Table  4-7  Association  between  Employment  Status  and  Type 
of  Interpersonal  Communication  Style  Utilized 


Status 


Type  of  Interpersonal 
Communication  Style 


Supervisor   Employee 


A 
B 
C 
D 


Chi-square 


4.16 


Column  Total: 


DF 


82 


87 


Significance 


0.25 


Row   Row 
Total  Total 


22 

36 

58 

34% 

27 

23 

50 

30% 

17 

16 

33 

19% 

16 

12 

28 

17% 

Cramer's  V 


0.16 


Eighty-two  supervisors  and  87  employees  were  included 
in  the  testing  of  this  hypothesis.   A  review  of  the  data 
showed  that  Types  A  and  B  were  found  to  be  the  most  frequent 
types  of  interpersonal  communication  styles  utilized. 
This  was  especially  true  for  the  employees,  as  36  of  them 
(41%)  reported  that  they  used  the  Type  A  communication 
style.   The  chi-square  calculated  value  obtained  was  4.16, 
with  three  degrees  of  freedom  (DF).   This  value  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.   In  summary, 
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there  was  no  association  found  between  employment  status 
and  type  of  interpersonal  communication  style  utilized. 

Summary 

A  review  of  the  testing  of  the  11  null  hypotheses 
showed  that  only  one  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.   Hypo- 
thesis 1  was  rejected,  which  suggested  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  an  employee's  perception  of  the  super- 
visor's solicitation  of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  percep- 
tion of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback. 

The  four  hypotheses  (1,2,  5,  and  6)  that  were  tested 
using  t-tests  yielded  t  values  of  -2.21,  -1.52,  0.31,  and 
0.45,  respectively.   Only  hypothesis  1  yielded  significant 
results.   Six  hypotheses  (3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10)  were  tested 
by  using  a  Pearson  product-moment  correlation.   The  correla- 
tion coefficients  obtained  ranged  from  -.08  to  .11.   These 
correlations  were  considered  to  be  very  weak,  and  not  statis- 
tically significant.   Finally,  one  hypothesis  (11)  was 
evaluated  using  a  chi-square  test.   This  test  also  failed 
to  be  statistically  significant. 

In  Chapter  V,  this  writer  reviews  the  implications 
of  these  results  and  makes  recommendations  for  the  future. 
In  that  chapter,  each  hypothesis  is  further  evaluated. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

The  importance  of  communication  in  the  supervisor- 
employee  relationship  has  been  emphasized  in  the  literature. 
Yet  most  of  these  communications  fail  to  achieve  their 
intended  purpose.   The  use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting 
behaviors,  to  an  optimal  degree,  results  in  communication 
relationships  that  are  characterized  by  mutual  understanding 
and  increased  effectiveness.   More  information  is  needed 
regarding  the  use  of  exposure  and  feedback-soliciting  behaviors 
in  the  supervisor-employee  relationship.   Limited  research 
is  available  regarding  the  impact  of  additional  variables 
on  this  relationship,  such  as  gender,  the  length  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship. 

The  general  objective  of  this  study  was  to  compare 
employee  and  supervisor  perceptions  of  the  use  of  exposure 
and  the  solicitation  of  feedback  within  a  large  state  agency. 
The  results  indicate  that  employee  perceptions  of  the  super- 
visor's solicitation  of  feedback  differ  from  the  supervisor's 
own  perceptions.   However,  no  other  significant  results 
have  been  found. 

The  impact  of  additional  variables  was  also  studied. 
No  relationship  was  demonstrated  between  the  length  of 
employment  in  a  large  state  agency  and  the  amount  of  feed- 
back solicited  or  exposure  used.   No  significant  correlation 
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was  found  between  the  length  of  the  supervisor-employee 
relationship  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  employee's 
and  supervisor's  reported  solicitation  of  feedback  or  use 
of  exposure.   No  difference  was  found  between  gender-matched 
and  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  and  the 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  employee's  and  the  super- 
visor's perception  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of 
feedback  or  use  of  exposure. 

This  chapter  presents  the  interpretation  and  the  impli- 
cations of  the  results  reported  in  Chapter  IV.   Findings, 
including  those  related  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  study, 
are  discussed  in  the  first  section.   Conclusions  are  presented 
in  the  second  section  and  implications  and  recommendations 
are  offered  in  the  final  sections. 

Discussion  of  Findings  Relative 
to  Hypotheses 

In  light  of  the  data  analysis,  null  hypothesis  1  was 

rejected.   Therefore,  there  is  a  difference  between  an 

employee's  perception  of  the  supervisor's  solicitation 

of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  perception  of  his/her 

own  solicitation  of  feedback.   This  finding  differs  from 

Hall  and  Williams'  1967  study  which  showed  that  the  employees' 

perceptions  of  their  supervisors'  feedback-soliciting 

behaviors  matched  how  the  supervisors  described  themselves 

(Hall,  1971).   The  results  of  this  hypothesis  testing  do 

support  a  previous  study,  in  which  Hall  (1975)  found  that 

supervisors  in  government  agencies  perceived  that  they 

use  a  considerable  amount  of  feedback  when  dealing  with 

subordinates. 
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Soliciting  feedback  has  been  defined  as  the  process 
through  which  an  individual  asks  the  others'  perceptions 
and  feelings  about  his/her  behavior  (Hanson,  1975).  According 
to  a  review  of  the  feedback  score  means  from  Table  4-3, 
an  employee  perceives  less  feedback-soliciting  behaviors 
from  the  supervisor  than  the  supervisor  perceives  he/she 
is  carrying  out. 

A  review  of  the  findings  failed  to  show  a  basis 
for  rejecting  null  hypothesis  2.   No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  an  employee's  perception  of  the  super- 
visor's use  of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's  perception 
of  his/her  own  use  of  exposure.   This  finding  complements 
the  previous  results  of  Hall  and  William's  1967  study  which 
showed  that  the  employee's  perceptions  of  their  supervisor's 
use  of  exposure  matched  how  the  supervisors  described  them- 
selves (Hall,  1971 ) . 

Regarding  the  third  hypothesis,  no  significant  relation- 
ship was  found  between  an  employee's  perception  of  his/her 
own  solicitation  of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  percep- 
tion of  his/her  own  solicitation  of  feedback.   Hall's  recipo- 
city  findings,  that  a  supervisor  and  his/her  employees  tend 
to  have  the  same  interpersonal  communication  style,  were 
not  supported  in  terms  of  the  feedback  score  (Hall,  1974). 

The  fourth  hypothesis,  like  the  third,  didvnotJshow 
a  relationship  between  an  employee's  perception  of  his/her 
own  interpersonal  communication  practices  and  the  supervisor's 
perception  of  his/her  own  interpersonal  communication  practices 
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Hypothesis  3  addressed  solicitation  of  feedback,  while 
hypothesis  4  addressed  the  use  of  exposure.   Hypothesis 
4  was  not  rejected  in  this  study.   The  results  of  this 
hypothesis  do  not  support  Hall's  reciprocity  findings, 
in  terms  of  the  exposure  score  (Hall,  1974). 

This  study  generated  support  for  hypothesis  5.   No 
differences  were  found  between  gender-matched  and  gen*:_v.. 
der-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  in  the  amount  of 
discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  the  supervisor's  solicitation  of  feedback.   The  discre- 
pancy score  studied  in  this  hypothesis  includes  the  same 
variables  as  the  null  hypothesis  1 .   Null  hypothesis  1 
was  rejected,  however  gender  was  not  a  factor  in  the  differ- 
ences found,  since  hypothesis  5  was  not  rejected.   Epstein 
(1971)  suggested  that  the  work-environment  for  men  and 
women  may  be  different  and  this  could  impact  upon  the  per- 
ceptions of  interpersonal  relations.   However,  the  results 
of  this  hypothesis  testing  do  not  generate  support  for 
Epstein's  suggestions. 

Similar  results  were  evident  in  regard  to  hypothesis 
6.   No  differences  were  found-.betweeh- gender-matched  and 
gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee  pairs  _in:the  •;.;.  j 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  employee  and  supervisor  per- 
ceptions of  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure.   In  summary, 
gender  was  not  found  to  be  a  factor  in  regard  to  discrepancy 
in  perceptions  of  exposure. 
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In  regard  to  hypothesis  7,  the  findings  were  not  signi- 
ficant.  Therefore,  no  relationship  was  demonstrated  between 
the  length  of  employment  with  HRS  and  the  reported  amount 
of  feedback  solicited.   Previous  research  has  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  organizational  size  on  communications. 
However,  few  empirical  studies  have  specifically  addressed 
the  solicitation  of  feedback  in  a  large  state  agency  as 
it  correlates  with  the  amount  of  feedback  solicited.   The 
results  showed  no  impact  was  apparent. 

A  review  of  the  data  analysis  shows  that  hypothesis 
8  was  not  rejected.   No  significant  relationship  was  found 
between  the  length  of  employment  (in  the  agency)  and  the 
reported  amount  of  exposure  used.   Hypothesis  8  could  mean 
that  length  of  employment  in  a  large  state  agency  does 
not  impact  on  the  use  of  exposure. 

This  study  also  failed  to  provide  support  for  the 
rejection  of  hypothesis  9.   A  review  of  the  findings  shows 
that  no  relationship  was  demonstrated  between  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  and  the  amount 
of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback  and  the  supervisor's  reported  solicitation 
of  feedback.   The  discrepancy  score  studied  in  this  hypothe- 
sis, includes  the  same  variables  as  the  null  hypothesis  3. 
Null  hypothesis  3  was  also  not  rejected,  and  tested  the 
reciprocity  hypothesis  of  Hall  (1974).   According  to  Hall 
(1971  ), 
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those  who  interact  with  interpersonally  competent 
managers  will  over  time  employ  behaviors  reflecting 
interpersonal  competence;  those  who  interact  with 
managers  less  competent  interpersonally  will,  as  a 
result  of  interpersonal  tensions  generated  by  what 
is  perceived  to  be  a  normative  pressure  to  adopt  imbal- 
anced  practices,  respond  less  competently.   (p.  231) 

Hypothesis  9  does  not  support  Hall's  findings. 

Similar  results  were  evident  with  hypothesis  10,  which 
was  not  rejected.   No  significant  relationship  was  found 
between  the  length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship 
and  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between  an  employee's  reported 
use  of  exposure  and  the  supervisor's  use  of  exposure. 
The  discrepancy  score  studied  in  this  hypothesis  includes 
the  same  variables  as  the  null  hypothesis  4  which  was  also 
not  rejected.   Again  the  reciprocity  hypothesis  of  Hall 
(1974)  was  not  supported. 

Hypothesis  11  was  not  rejected  as  a  result  of  an  analy- 
sis of  the  data.   Therefore,  the  findings  were  unable  to 
demonstrate  an  association  between  employment  status  and 
type  of  interpersonal  communication  style  utilized.   Super- 
visors and  employees  were  equally  divided  between  the  four 
types  of  interpersonal  communication  styles. 

Conclusions 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  certain  limiting  fac- 
tors that  may  impact  on  the  generalizibility  of  this  study. 
This  study  was  completed  using  supervisors  and  employees 
from  a  large  state  agency.   This  factor  may  limit  the  gener- 
alizibility of  the  findings  to  only  large  organizations. 
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Another  limitation  concerns  the  size  of  the  sample. 
This  study  sampled  125  supervisors  and  125  employees. 
However,  only  169  individuals  submitted  the  necessary  mater- 
ials.  This  response  rate  of  67.6%  using  one  follow-up 
letter  was  higher  than  the  63.4%  rate  suggested  by  Isaac 
and  Michael  (1983).   According  to  Isaac  and  Michael  (1983), 
"large  sample  statistics  involve  smaller  sampling  errors, 
greater  reliability,  and  increase  the  power  of  a  statistical 
test  applied  to  the  data.   Other  things  being  equal,  large 
samples  are  preferable  to  small  samples"  (p.  96). 

In  addition,  a  third  limitation  concerns  the  mortality 
rate,  and  whether  the  non-responding  individuals  are  differ- 
ent than  the  responding  individuals.   Another  limitation 
concerning  this  study  involves  the  reactive  effect  of  proce- 
dures.  The  self -analysis  by  the  responding  subjects  may 
not  be  accurate,  .  as  the  individuals  may  have  reacted  using 
a  response  set.   Some  respondents  may  have  been  confused 
regarding  the  instructions,  or  may  not  have  reported  in 
a  serious  manner. 

Taking  these  generalizability  limitations  into  account, 
the  following  are  some  conclusions  and/or  interpretations 
of  the  previously  discussed  findings. 

1 .   The  main  conclusion  as  a  result  of  this  study 

is  that  employees  perceive  less  feedback-solicita- 
tion from  their  supervisors  than  supervisors  per- 
ceive that  they  are  soliciting.   In  other  words, 
the  supervisor  thinks  that  he/she  is  soliciting 
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more  feedback  than  the  employee  is  perceiving. 
A  review  of  the  literature  and  past  research  studies 
shows  that  the  use  of  feedback  improves  communica- 
tion (Sayles  &  Strauss,  1981),  it  reduces  distor- 
tion in  communication  (Luft,  1970),  and  it  is 
a  means  of  comparing  one's  own  perceptons  of  one's 
behavior  with  other's  perceptions  (Hanson,  1975). 
If  employees  perceive  that  their  supervisors  are 
soliciting  less  feedback  than  they  actually  are, 
then  supervisors  are  more  than  likely  receiving 
less  feedback  than  they  are  soliciting.   According 
to  Hanson  (1975),  "Asking  for  feedback  may  indicate 
that  the  receiver  is  prepared  to  listen  and  wants 
to  know  how  others  perceive  his  behavior"  (p. 
152).   According  to  Hall  (1971),  a  supervisor 
will  achieve  a  reduction  of  his/her  blindspot 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  others. 

The  communication  between  a  supervisor  and 
his/her  employee  represents  the  most  critical 
area  in  the  organization  (Reber  &  Terry,  1975). 
If  a  supervisor  is  receiving  less  feedback,  than 
he/she  is  soliciting  then  there  may  be  a  communica- 
tion breakdown.   According  to  Faranda  (1983), 
the  manager  must  maintain  adequate  channels  of 
communication  with  one's  employees  if  one  expects 
to  achieve  the  organization's  goals.   Supervisors 
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need  to  improve  their  communication  habits,  and 
better  project  that  they  are  soliciting  feedback. 

Research  has  shown  that  supervisors  and  em- 
ployees consistently  misperceive  their  communication 
with  one  another  (Baird  &  Diebolt,  1976;  Hatfield 
&  Huseman,  1982;  Jablin,  1979).   Webber  (1970) 
specifically  found  that  supervisors  perceive  that 
they  communicate  more  with  employees,  than  employees 
perceive.   The  results  of  hypothesis  1  testing 
supports  this  research.   Some  authors  have  concluded 
that  divergent  perceptions  are  evidence  of  serious 
problems  (Hatfield  &  Huseman,  1982;  Webber,  1970). 

2.  Another  important  conclusion  is  that  the  results 
of  hypothesis  2  testing  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  employees  and  supervisors  differ  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  supervisors'  use  of  exposure. 
This  could  signify  that  communications  are  being 
interpreted  in  an  accurate  manner.   Openness  or 
the  lact  of  openness  could  be  accurately  perceived 
by  the  employee.   Thus,  a  supervisor  who  lacks 
exposure  when  dealing  with  an  employee  might  want 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  can 
perceive  this. 

3.  Several  conclusions  are  apparent  from  a  review 

of  the  findings  in  regard  to  the  additional  vari- 
ables studied.   Since  the  past  studies  in  the 
area  of  supervisor-employee  communications  mostly 
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used  male  supervisors,  the  question  of  whether 
gender  differences  impact  on  discrepancies  of 
perceptions  was  tested.   No  significant  differences 
are  apparent  in  the  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's 
use  of  exposure  or  feedback  in  regard  to  gender- 
matched  or  gender-unmatched  supervisor-employee 
pairs.   These  results  could  signify  that  communica- 
tions are  being  interpreted  in  an  accurate  manner 
regardless  of  sex  differences  in  the  supervisor- 
employee  dyad. 

4.  The  length  of  employment  in  HRS  was  a  variable 
studied  in  regard  to  its  relationship  with  the 
amount  of  exposure  and  the  amount  of  feedback 
solicited.   However,  working  a  long  time  or  a 
short  time  with  HRS  may  not  impact  on  these  areas 
of  interpersonal  communications. 

5.  In  addition,  the  hypotheses  involving  the  length 
of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship  did  not 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  reciprocity  of  commun- 
ications between  the  supervisor  and  the  employee. 
This  could  mean  that  having  a  supervisor  for  a 
short  or  long  period  of  time  who  is  a  good  or 

poor  communicator,  may  not  impact  on  an  employee's 
interpersonal  communication  practices.   This  finding 
may  be  skewed  because  the  average  length  of  the 
supervisor-employee  relationship  was  only  two 
years. 
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Another  conclusion  pertains  to  the  types  of  inter- 
personal communication  styles  found  for  those 
individuals  surveyed.   A  large  percentage  of  the 
respondents  surveyed  perceived  themselves  to  be 
Type  A  (34%)  or  Type  B  (30%).   The  Type  A  inter- 
personal style  reflects  a  minimal  use  of  both 
exposure  and  feedback.   This  type  of  person  is 
referred  to  as  being  detached  and  uncommunicative. 
This  type  is  most  often  referred  to  as  a  bureau- 
cratic-defensive interpersonal  style  (Hall,  1971). 
A  further  review  of  the  Type  A  interpersonal  style, 
may  validate  why  HRS  workers  have  been  found  to 
have  low  morale,  feel  that  they  are  constantly 
criticized  for  their  efforts,  and  discouraged 
from  being  creative  and  responsible  (The  National 
Academy. of  Public  Administration,  1986).   According 
to  Hall  (1971 ) , 

subordinates  whose  manager  employs  such  a 
style,  for  example,  will  often  feel  that 
his  behavior  is  consciously  aimed  at  frustrat- 
ing them  at  their  work.   The  person  in  need 
of  support  and  encouragement  will  often  view 
a  Type  A  manager  as  aloof,  cold,  and  indiffer- 
ent.  Another  individual  in  need  of  firm 
directions  and  plenty  of  order  in  his  work 
may  view  the  same  manager  as  indecisive  and 
administratively  impotent.   Yet  another  person 
requiring  freedom  and  opportunities  to  be 
innovative  may  tend  to  see  the  Type  A  inter- 
personal style  as  hopelessly  tradition-bound 
and  as  symptomatic  of  fear  and  an  overriding 
need  for  security.   (p.  223) 

The  Type  B  interpersonal  style,  of  which  30%  of 

the  respondents  employ,  is  characterized  as  a 
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permissive-apprehensive  interpersonal  style. 
In  this  style,  the  solicitation  of  feedback  is 
overused  and  the  use  of  exposure  is  underused. 
According  to  Hall  (1971),  "this  may  promote  feel- 
ings of  disgust,  anxiety,  and  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  others;  such  feelings  may  lead  to  the 
manager  being  treated  as  a  rather  superficial 
person  without  real  substance  or  as  a  devious 
sort  with  many  hidden  agenda"  (p.  224). 
7.   Finally,  a  conclusion  is  suggested  regarding 

the  health  of  the  organization  studied.   As  was 
previously  stated,  34%  of  the  respondents  reported 
a  Type  A  interpersonal  style.   According  to  Hall 
(1971  ), 

aside  from  the  havoc  that  may  be  wrought 

among  those  whom  one  supervises,  the  use 

of . Type  A  behaviors  on  a  large  scale  in 

an  organization  reveals  something  about 

the  climate  and  fundamental  health  of  that 

organization.   In  many  respects,  interpersonal 

relationships  founded  on  Type  A  uses  of 

exposure  and  feedback,  constitute  the  kind 

of  organizational  ennui  about  which  Chris 

Argyris  has  written  so  eloquently.   Such 

practices  are,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to 

be  learned  ways  of  behaving  under  oppressive 

and  emasculating  policies  of  the  sort  which 

encourage  people  to  act  in  a  submissive 

and  dependent  fashion.   Organizationally, 

of  course  the  result  is  lack  of  communication 

and  a  loss  of  human  potentials....  (p.  223) 

These  results  may  imply  that  this  is  an  unhealthy 

organization. 

Implications 

A  review  of  the  data  from  this  study  suggests  a  number 

of  implications.   Some  of  the  previous  research  findings 
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in  the  area  of  interpersonal  communication  relationships 
were  not  supported  in  this  study.   Hall  and  Williams' 
1967  study  was  not  supported.   It  showed  that  the  employees' 
perceptions  of  their  supervisors'  feedback-soliciting 
behaviors  matched  how  the  supervisors  described  themselves. 
Also,  Hall's  reciprocity  findings,  that  a  supervisor  and 
his/her  employees  tend  to  have  the  same  interpersonal 
communication  style,  were  not  supported  in  terms  of  the 
feedback  score  (Hall,  1974).   These  previous  studies  collected 
data  from  a  cross-section  of  those  found  in  all  types 
of  organizations—major  manufacturing,  petroleum,  and 
food  producers,  a  major  airline,  state  and  federal  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  non-profit  service  organizations. 
Contradictions  with  previous  research  studies  may  have 
been  due  to  the  large  amount  of  female  supervisors  in 
this  study.   Sixty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
female,  while  all  of  the  past  studies  had  included  only 
male  supervisors. 

Further  research  is  recommended  to  study  how  organiza- 
tional types  differ  in  regard  to  their  workers'  use  of 
feedback  and  exposure.   This  further  study  may  provide 
information  that  may  resolve  the  contradictions  between 
this  study  and  the  results  of  previous  research. 

In  regard  to  training,  supervisors  and  employees 
should  be  better  informed  regarding  the  importance  of 
communications.   The  results  of  the  testing  of  hypothesis  1 
specifically  imply  the  need  for  supervisors  to  be  trained  on 
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how  to  solicit  feedback  effectively.   In  addition,  the 
employees  should  be  trained  in  how  to  perceive  feedback- 
soliciting  behaviors.   The  Johari  Window  Awareness  Model, 
and  the  interpersonal  communication  style  information  would 
be  useful  tools  for  this  remedial  action. 

In  addition  to  the  data  obtained  regarding  the  1 1 
hypotheses,  data  were  obtained  regarding  the  frequency 
and  quality  of  communication.   Table  4-8  presented  a  summary 
of  association  between  the  frequency  of  communication  and 
interpersonal  communication  style. 


Table  4-8  Association  between  the  Frequency  of  Communication 
and  Interpersonal  Communication  Style 


Frequency  of  Communication   Row   Row 
Interpersonal  Total  Percentage 

Communication  Style  1 


A 

-  • 

30 

17 

6 

4 

0 

57 

34% 

B 

26 

14 

5 

4 

1 

50 

30% 

C 

19 

11 

3 

0 

0 

33 

19% 

D 

Total: 

15 

5 

5 

2 

1 

28 

17% 

Column 

90 

47 

19 

10 

2 

Column 

Percent: 

54% 

28% 

11% 

6% 

1% 

Each  participant  had  been  asked  how  often  they  verbally 
communicate  with  the  other  member  of  the  supervisor-employee 
dyad.   The  options  were  as  follows:   (a)  over  three  times 
a  day--1 ,  (b)  one  or  two  times  a  day--2,  (c)  every  other 
day--3,  (d)  weekly--4,  or  (e)  less  than  weekly--5.   A  review 
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of  Table  4-8  showed  that  54%  of  the  168  participants  com- 
pleting this  question  selected  1  as  their  answer.   In 
summary,  HRS  employees  and  supervisors  stated  that  they 
frequently  (over  three  times  a  day)  communicate  in  the 
supervisor-employee  dyad. 

Table  4-9  depicted  the  association  between  the  quality 
of  communication  and  interpersonal  communication  style. 


Table  4-9  Association  between  the  Quality  of  Communication 
and  Interpersonal  Communication  Style 


Quality  of  Communication  Row     Row 
Interpersonal  Total   Percentage 

Communication  Style    1 2 3 4 5 


A 

19 

22 

14 

2 

0 

57 

34% 

B 

27 

13 

7 

3 

0 

50 

30% 

C 

18 

8 

6 

1 

0 

33 

19% 

D 

Column  Total: 

Column  Percent: 

9 

73 
43% 

14 
57 
34% 

3 
30 
18% 

2 

8 
5% 

0 

0 
0% 

28 

17% 

The  options  were  as  follows:   (a)  excellent — 1,  (b)  very 
good — 2,  (c)  good--3,  (d)  fair — 4,  or  (e)  poor — 5.   A  review 
of  Table  4-9  showed  that  43%  of  the  168  participants  complet- 
ing this  question  selected  1  as  their  answer.   In  summary, 
a  majority  of  employees  and  supervisors  stated  that  the 
quality  of  communications  are  excellent  or  very  good  in 
the  supervisor-employee  dyad. 
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In  regard  to  the  agency  studied,  an  overabundance 
of  Type  A's  and  Type  B's  were  found.   These  findings  are 
not  substantiated  by  the  workers'  responses  to  the  quality 
and  frequency  of  communication  questions  that  were  on  the 
Demographic  Information  Sheet.   These  findings  show  that 
54%  of  the  respondents  reported  communication  over  three 
times  a  day  in  the  supervisor-employee  dyad.   The  workers 
also  reported  that  their  communications  in  this  dyad  were 
excellent  (43%)  and  very  good  (34%). 

The  results  of  the  surveys  contradict  the  results 
on  the  two  communication  questions.   This  contradiction 
could  imply  a  response  set  by  the  respondents.   The  response 
set  of  the  employees  may  have  been  to  answer  in  a  positive 
manner.   However,  when  covert  questions  on  the  surveys 
were  used,  the  responses  obtained  may  have  been  more  realistic, 

Summary 
Two  recommendations  are  offered  based  on  the  results 
of  this  study: 

1 .   Specific  training  should  be  provided  for  employees 
and  supervisors  in  HRS  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
exposure  and  the  solicitation  of  feedback.   The 
Johari  Window  awareness  model  could  be  used  as 
a  basis  of  this  training.   The  use  of  the  Personnel 
Relations  Survey  and  the  Management  Relations 
Survey  would  be  beneficial  to  check  any  differences 
in  perception  between  supervisors  or  employees. 
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2.   A  larger  study  is  needed  in  the  area  of  organiza- 
tional communications.   This  study  could  address 
new  hypotheses  not  covered  by  this  study.   Further 
research  could  study  how  organizational  types 
differ  in  regard  to  their  workers'  use  of  feedback 
and  exposure.   This  further  study  may  provide 
information  that  may  resolve  the  contradictions 
between  this  study  and  the  results  of  previous 
research.   This  research  could  look  at  the  correla- 
tions between  the  health  of  the  organizations 
studied  and  the  individual  interpersonal  communica- 
tion styles  utilized.   Also,  this  study  could 
investigate  if  the  gender  of  the  supervisor  has 
an  impact  of  supervisor-employee  communications. 
In  summary,  this  study  provided  a  comparison  of  employee 
and  supervisor  ..perceptions  of  the  use  of  exposure  and  solici- 
tation of  feedback  within  a  large  state  agency.   The  results 
indicate  that  employee  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's 
solicitation  of  feedback  differ  from  the  supervisor's  own 
perceptions.   No  significant  difference  was  found  between 
the  employee  perceptions  of  the  supervisor's  use  of  feedback 
and  the  supervisor's  own  perceptions.   In  addition,  this 
study  investigated  the  impact  of  other  variables  on  this 
relationship  and  the  communication  practices  involved. 
Gender,  length  of  employment,  and  the  length  of  the  super- 
visor-employee relationship  were  not  found  to  impact  signi- 
ficantly on  this  communication  relationship. 


APPENDIX  A 

LETTER  SENT  TO  H.R.S.  DISTRICT  IV  ADMINISTRATOR 

AND 
APPROVAL  LETTER  FROM  DISTRICT  IV  ADMINISTRATOR 


March  15,  1986 


4DVJDC 


SUBJECT:   Request  for  Approval  to  Conduct  Educational  Research 
in  District  IV 

THROUGH:   4DSDB  (George  Rodon,  Sub-District  Administrator) 

TO:       4DA  (Luci  Hadi ,  District  Administrator) 

During  the  month  of  May,  1986,  I  will  be  conducting  the 
research  needed  to  complete  my  Doctoral  Dissertation.   I 
am  writing  to  you  in  order  to  obtain  approval  from  District 
Administration  to  use  a  sample  of  District  IV  supervisors 
and  employees  as  participants  in  my  study.   My  research 
objective  is  to  compare  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  communications  within  a  large  state  agency.   A  brief 
description  of  the  procedures  to  be  used  would  be,  as 
follows:   One  hundred  supervisors  in  District  IV  would  be 
randomly  selected  from  a  computerized  list  by  supervisors, 
reviewed  at  the  District  Personnel  Office.   In  addition, 
one  hundred  of  their  employees  would  be  randomly  selected. 
Each  of  these  participants  would  be  asked  to  complete  a 
survey  instrument,  and  a  demographic  information  sheet. 
The  supervisors  would  be  sent  the  Personnel  Relations  Survey, 
and  the  employees  would  be  sent  the  Management  Relations 
Survey.   These  are  validated  instruments  distributed  by 
Teleometrics  International.   The  average  time  spent  on  this 
research  by  each  participant  would  be  approximately  15 
minutes.   The  materials  would  be  mailed  to  the  participants 
along  with  an  approval  letter  from  District  Administration, 
and  then  they  would  mail  the  completed  materials  to  me. 

As  the  researcher,  I  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  all  of  the 
research,  except  I  am  requesting  use  of  the  employees' 
time,  and  permission  to  use  the  in-house  mailing  system. 
Any  work  completed  by  the  researcher  would  be  completed 
during  off-duty  hours.   Also,  the  names  of  the  participants 
would  not  be  used  in  my  study.   A  copy  of  the  results  of 
this  study  would  be  given  to  District  IV.   The  knowledge 
obtained  through  this  study  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
status  of  supervisor-employee  communications  in  the  District. 

Currently,  I  am  preparing  for  the  acceptance  of  my 
Dissertation  Proposal  by  the  Counselor  Education  Department 
at  the  University  of  Florida.   Upon  the  final  review  of  my 
proposal,  I  will  submit  a  copy  to  District  Administration 
for  further  information. 

In  summary,  I  am  requesting  your  approval  to  conduct  this 
research  using  District  IV  employees.   If  you  approve  this, 
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Luci  Hadi 
March  15,  1986 
Page  Two 


I  would  like  to  include  a  letter  of  approval  from  District 
Administration  in  the  packet  of  materials  sent  to  the 
participants. 


Sincerely, 


QtyzL^Hm.  V%^yrsJliur^ 


JOAN  M.  VERMILLION 
cc:  Richard  Wade 


ioa 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AiND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 


March    31,    1986 


Ms.  Joan  Vermillion 
133-D  Blue  Heron  Drive 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Dear  Ms.  Vermillion: 


32015 


This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  March  15,  1986  to 
conduct  research  comparing  employee  and  supervisor  perceptions 
of  communications  within  District  IV.   Your  request  to  conduct 
this  research  as  outlined  in  your  memorandum,  is  hereby  approved 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  a  copy  of  the  results  of  your 
research  and  believe  that  the  information  obtained  from  this 
activity  will  be  useful  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  orga- 
nizational communications  within  our  agency. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to 
you  in  this  activity. 

Sine 


Administrator 


LDH:pep 

cc :      Sua    (George   Kodon) 


DISTRICT  FOUR  •  P.O.  BOX  2417  •  5920  ARLINGTON  EXPRESSWAY  •  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  32231-0083 


BOB  GRAHAM.  GOVERNOR 


APPENDIX  B 
SAMPLE  LETTER  SENT  TO  SUPERVISORS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


Joan  M.  Vermillion 

133  D.  Blue  Heron  Drive 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida   32019 

Date,  Year 

Dear  : 

I  am  conducting  a  study  in  District  IV  regarding 
supervisors  and  their  relationships  with  employees.   Your 
assistance  is  needed  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  complete  this  study.   The  results  of  this  research 
will  become   part  of  my  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Your  name  was  selected  at  random  as  a  participant 
in  this  study.   I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  com- 
pleting the  demographic  information  sheet  and  the  instrument 
enclosed. 

For  the  results  of  this  study   to  be  as  accurate  as 
possible,  I  am  hoping  that  you  can  complete  these  instruments 
and  return  them  by  date,  year.   I  have  enclosed  a  self- 
addressed  envelope   for  you,   and  hope  that  you  will  take 
the  time  necessary  to  help  me  with  my  research. 

You  will  notice  code  numbers  on  the  enclosed  instruments, 
These  code  numbers  will  only  be  used  to  match  the  supervisor 
with  the  appropriate  employee,  and  to  coordinate  a  follow- 
up  letter,  if  it  is  necessary.   At  no  time  will  these  mater- 
ials be  identified  by  the  name  of  the  respondent. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  by  telephone  at  904-767-8902  after  5:00  p.m.  or  to  write 
to  be  at  the  address  on  this  letter.   I  appreciate  your 
time  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Joan  M.  Vermillion 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Counselor  Education  Department 
University  of  Florida 

Enclosures 
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APPENDIX  C 
DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Demographic  Information  Sheet 


To  the  left  of  each  item  is  a  blank.   Select  the  most 
appropriate  response  and  write  its  number  in  the  blank. 

Example:   Sex:   (1)  Male  (2)  Female 

(The  "1"  placed  in  the  blank  indicates  the  respondent  is 
a  male. ) 

1.   Sex:   (1)   Male  (2)   Female 


2.  Length  of  employment  with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services:   (Please  write  in 
the  number  of  years.) 

3.  Length  of  the  supervisor-employee  relationship 
with 


(Please  write  in  the  number  of  years.) 
4.   How  often  do  you  verbally  communicate  with 


(1)  over  three  times  a  day 

(2)  one  or  two  times  a  day 

(3)  every  other  day 

( 4 )  weekly 

(5)  less  than  weekly 

What  is  the  quality  of  your  communication  with 


o 


( 1 )  excellent 

( 2 )  very  good 

( 3 )  good 

(4)  fair 

( 5 )  poor 
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APPENDIX  D 
SAMPLE  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  SENT  TO  PARTICIPANTS 


133  D.  Blue  Heron  Drive 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida   32019 


Date,  Year 


Dear  : 

I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  your  completed  mater- 
ials for  my  Doctoral  study.   Your  assistance  is  needed 
in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  information  to  complete 
analysis  of  the  data. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  by  telephone  at  904-767-8902  after  5:00  p.m.  or  to  write 
to  be  at  the  address  on  this  letter.   I  appreciate  your 
time  and  cooperation. 


Joan  M.  Vermillion 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Counselor  Education  Dept. 
University  of  Florida 


1  14 
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